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THE singularity with which the name of Providence stands out 
in the list of American municipalities is, in no mere fanciful sense, 
borne out by what may be called the individuality of its history. 
Founded under most excep- 
tional circumstances, and 
by a man whose strongly 
marked personality was at 
once his highest worth and 
his greatest defect, it has re- 
tained, throughout the two 
hundred and fifty years of 
its development as village, 
town, and city, much of that : 
unique character which was THE BETSEY WILLIAMS HOUSE. 
impressed upon it at the be- 
ginning. Its history, therefore, beyond that of many American cit- 
ies, is worth examination. It has not been, like Boston, New York, 
or Philadelphia, the scene of important events in the nation’s annals ; 
its early years were not, like those of Baltimore or New Orleans, 
brightened with the warm colors of romance; nor has it been, like 





Chicago, Minneapolis, or San Francisco, marked by the rapidity of 
its growth, the bustling energy of its people; but the story of its 
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500 THE CITY OF PROVIDENCE. 


life is at times picturesque, frequently instructive, and always 
unique. 

The men who have shaped its development have been almost 
without exception marked by striking peculiarities of thought and 
motive ; the strength of their mental fibre has been inwrought into 
the constitution of Providence life; and throughout each period of 
its evolution the intellectual has dominated the physical. It would 
almost seem, indeed, that in a greater degree than elsewhere, mind, 
thought, and invention have shaped material progress. Although, 
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THE ABBOTT HOUSE. 


too, the people of Providence, from Roger Williams down, have 
shown a curious disposition to think, so to say, in tangents, never- 
theless the catholicity, as well as the vigor, of its mental life is 
among its most striking characteristics. Its growth from a cluster 
of rude houses to a city second in size to but one in New England, 
and surpassed in wealth by none in the United States of equal 
population, has not been merely a material growth. Its outward 
physical development has been but the shell of an expanding idea. 
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So it happens that, for 
these and other rea- 
sons which may not be 
here referred to, the 
history of Providence 
has an individuality of 
its own. In aims, meth- 
ods, and scope of effort 
it finds a parallel in no 
other city. 

This would the more 
clearly appear were it 
the object of the pres- 
ent paper to trace the 
subtle causes and un- 
derlying forces which 
have made Providence 
what it is, or had choice 
been made of that 
method which con- 
cerns itself less with 
the sequence of out- 
ward events than with 
what the French his- 
torians call the we 
intime. That, however, 
falls without the scope 
of the present purpose. 
At this time it is only 
proposed to give in as 
compact and readable 
a form as possible the 
salient points in the 
city’s history. The 
ground has already 
been gone over again 
and again, but it is still 
difficult for the busy 
reader to get in a rea- 


sonable time an ade- 
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502 THE CITY OF PROVIDENCE. 


quate conception of the totality of that history or of the regular 
sequence of its successive periods. To get at the bare facts and, 
to the ordinary mind, the most important incidents, one must 
burrow through a great mass of more or less uninteresting details, 
or wander for days in the maze of the purely personal speculations 
of over-curious antiquaries. It will be the present object, there- 
fore, to give in the briefest time what the hurried but inquiring 
reader most needs, to present in a not wholly disconnected way 
events selected either for their inherent importance or their pic- 
turesque qualities, and to give them, too, not without regard for (4 
the historical perspective. : 
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BROWN UNIVERSITY HALL. BUILT IN 1770. 

At the very outset of Providence history mooted questions are 
encountered which offer the temptation for much digression. The 
life and character of Roger Williams, for example, have been the 
subjects of a heated discussion which is not yet closed. Questions 
have been raised as to his birth, parentage, education, and early 
life before coming to America; and though it is claimed that the 
recent researches of a local antiquarian have done much to settle 





them, they can hardly be-regarded as yet answered with complete 
satisfaction. Nor, indeed, are these questions as to mere dates and p 
minor facts of much importance save as affording subjects for the 
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annalists to enjoy themselves in disputing about. It is enough to 
know that Roger Williams was a Welshman by birth, a Cambridge 


man by education, a clergyman of 
the Church of England by ordi- 
nation, and subsequently a dissen- 
ter from that body by choice; 
that he arrived in Boston in 1631, 
and settled in Salem as pastor 
of the church there; and that 
finally, in 1636, he was forced to 
flee from the jurisdiction of the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay, in 
order to avoid the execution of a 
threat on the part of the authori- 
ties to transport him back to Eng- 
land. 

Here, again, arises a much con- 
tested question as to the exact 
causes of the difficulty between 





Williams and the Puritan hierarchy. In the words of the for- 
mal sentence pronounced against him, he was said to have 


“broached and dyvulged dyvers 
against the au- 


new and dangerous opinions 





thoritie of mag- 
istrates.” But 
exactly what 
these opinions 
were one cannot 
be altogether 
sure. Rhode Isl- 
and historians 
have naturally 
been inclined to 











insist that he 
was banished, 
because he had 





OLD TOWN HOUSE. 


definitely asserted that broad doctrine of the entire separation of 


church and state which subsequently became identified with his 


name. It must be said, however, 
not probably the fact. 





It is undoubtedly true that the first faint 


in all candidness, that such was 
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PROVIDENCE IN 1808. 






























THE CITY OF PROITIDENCE. 505 
conception of the great principle of religious liberty was already 
taking shape in his mind, but that its affirmation was the sole 
or the chief cause of his banishment could be readily disproved 
by the testimony of his own writings. The truth of the mat- 
ter seems to be that Roger Williams was a rash, impolitic young 
man, over-fond of opposition and dispute, and tortured by a hun- 
dred vague new thoughts, hardly one of which had yet crystal- 
lized into a firmly held principle. He threw himself, with his 
eyes wide open, against one of the most compact and despotic 
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HOUSE BUILT BY JOSEPH, SON OF ROGER WILLIAMS, ABOUT 1680. 
[Formerly standing opposite Roger Williams Park. Demolished May, !886.} 


forms of social order that the world has ever seen, and he should 
have counted himself fortunate that he escaped with so mild a 
sentence as banishment, when others, less obnoxious to the Puri- 
tan theocracy than he, were scourged and hanged. 

Fleeing from Salem in January, 1636, after a toilsome and haz- 
ardous winter journey through an unfamiliar, if not a trackless 
country, he began late in the month of April a settlement on the 
east bank of the Seekonk River within the limits of the present 
town of East Providence. His land was obtained by a grant from 
Massasoit, sachem of the Wampanoags; and he was soon joined 
in his new home by his wife and family, and also by Thomas An- 
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gell, John Smith, Francis Wickes, William Harris, and Joshua 
Verin, and possibly by others. Scarcely, however, were their 
crops in, than a friendly intimation came from the Plymouth 
authorities that the new settlement was within the limits of their 
jurisdiction, and it was recommended that it be removed across 
the river. Roger Williams 
cheerfully obeyed. Once more 
he set out in search of a home. 
There is an accepted tradition 
that when the canoe in which 
he and his five companions had 
embarked first touched the oppo- 
site bank, and came within the 
limits of what is now the city 
of Providence, a group of In- 
dians greeted them with the 
friendly salutation, ‘ What 
Cheer, Netop,” and that the 
voyagers disembarked for a mo- 
ment on the broad Slate Rock 
which is still pointed out by the 
people of Providence as the 
landing place of Roger Williams. 
It was not there, however, that 
the little voyage was to end. 
Rounding the two points to the 
southward which now bear the 
name of India and Fox, they 
turned again to the north, and 
ascended the next arm of Nar- 
ragansett Bay, the stream that 
has since taken the name of 
the city that grew up on its 
banks, but which in earlier days 
was known as the Great Salt River. A short distance up the 
stream, near the point where the Moshassuck and Woonasqua- 
tucket rivers united in the broad cove whose much contracted 
self still forms a feature of Providence topography, they found 
a spring of water, and there they made their final landing. The 
exact spot was a little to the south and west of the site on North 
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North Burial Ground. | 
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THE CITY OF PROVIDENCE. 507 
Main Street where, in its somewhat English appearance, the ven- 
erable St. John’s Episcopal Church now stands. 

Here the building of the new colony was begun, and, to quote 
from Professor Diman’s eloquent and scholarly eulogy on Roger 
Williams, “in grateful recognition of the guiding hand which he 
never doubted had led him all his way, he named the place Provi- 
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RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY'S CABINET. 


dence. The dreamy, mystical, unworldly temper of Roger Wil- 
liams is nowhere made more evident than in this unique designation 
which he selected for his infant settlement.” The exact date of 
the foundation is a matter of doubt and dispute, but it is known to 
have been in the last days of June, and probably about the twenty- 
third or twenty-fourth of the month. 

It was one of Williams’s firmly held principles, which, too, sharply 
distinguished him from his neighbors of Plymouth and the Bay, 
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that he recognized the full rights of the Indians to the land they 
occupied. The territory, therefore, within which the new settle- 
ment was begun, had been previously obtained by a verbal grant 
from Canonicus and Miantonomi, sachem and co-sachem of the 
Narragansetts. Subsequently this grant was confirmed by a 
formal deed which, in a somewhat mutilated state, is still preserved 
among the treasured archives of Providence. The land so obtained 
was apportioned among the original proprietors, and soon the first 
houses began to 
be erected along 
a road called “the 
towne street 
which was laid 
out parallel to the 
river bank in the 
general course in 
which North and 
South Main 
streets now run.” 

But by far the 
most important 
and interesting 
fact connected 
with the first set- 
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ROGER WILLIAMS MONUMENT The written  in- 

[Roger Williams Park. ] strument which 








was drawn up as 
the basis of public order pledged its signers, the inhabitants 
of Providence, to an active and passive obedience to all orders 
made by the majority for the public good, but with the ex- 
press provision that this obedience should be “ only in civil things.” 
Here, then, for the first time in history, a form of government was 
established which made a clear distinction between the temporal 
and the spiritual power. It was not, be it observed, the establish- 
ment of mere religious toleration. That doctrine was far from 
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novel, even in the 
middle of the seven- 
teenth century. It 
had been taught in 
England by Sir 
Thomas More; and 
in France, in the 
‘ heat of a period of 
intense religious fa- 
naticism, it had been 
urged with almost 
tearful emphasis by 
- the great Chancellor 
de lHopital; and 
already in the Mary- 
land charter it had 
been made an actual 





RHODE ISLAND HOSPITAL. practice. But in 

that colony religious 

freedom was expressly intended to apply only to those who pro- 
fessed Christianity ; those who blasphemed God or denied the 
Trinity were made punishable with death. The religious freedom 
which Roger Williams set up was not mere toleration, but true 
religious liberty. He believed, to quote his own words, that “ true 
civility and Christianity 
may both flourish in a 
state or kingdom, not- 
withstanding the permis- 
sion of divers and con- 
trary consciences, either 
of Jews or of Gentiles.” 
Here, in its first com- 
pleteness, is the great 
doctrine of liberty of 
conscience first affirmed. 
The town of Providence, 
founded on this theory, 
stood, therefore, from 
the very outset, unique 
among all the nations of 
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the earth; and the covenant on which it was based well deserves, 
as the eulogist of the founder has said, a place beside the compact 
signed by the Pilgrims in the cabin of the Mayflower. 

The first eight years in the history of the town contains but few 
things necessary to be considered. The rise of difficulties in the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony between the Puritan heirarchy on the 








OLD ARSENAL. 


one hand and the Antinomians and Baptists on the other, led to 
still further banishments or withdrawals, and many of the exiles 
sought in Providence or its vicinity an asylum for relief from per- 
secution, thus rapidly swelling the population. The little town 
soon became quite distinctively a Baptist community, and in 1639, or 
possibly just before the close of the preceding year, the first Baptist 
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order in the world, and the first of any kind in the colony. 








EXCHANGE PLACE AND UNION DEPOT 


church in America was formed, which was also the second of its 
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same time, or thereabout, Roger Williams himself received the 
rite of baptism, by immersion, at the hands of Ezekiel Holyman, 
and, in turn, administered it to Holyman and ten others. Williams 
then became for a few months the leader and pastor of the new 
church, but after a very brief pastorate his ineradicable individual- 
ity again asserted itself, and, with two or three others, he seceded 
and “set up a way of seeking” which he probably followed with 
much pleasure, if not much profit, for the rest of his life. The 
church organization which came into being under such peculiar 
circumstances has survived through all the phases of the history of 
Providence, and is now justly revered as the First Baptist Church, 
alike in name and in fact. 

In 1640, when the population had become more numerous and 
varied, it was found that the pure democratic government which 
had first been established was no longer practicable, and a system 
of representative government was therefore set up by intrusting 
the interests of the town to five “disposers,” from whom, how- 
ever, there was a right of appeal to the town meeting. In the 
same year much trouble, even resulting eventually in riot, began 
to be experienced with Samucl Gorton, that interesting and mitch 
misrepresented figure in early New England history. The chief 
point of his contention was that Providence was deficient in not 
having a royal charter as the authority of its existence, and in 
advocating this idea he made himself obnoxious to the townsmen, 
and even dangerous to social order. When to this difficulty were 
added the facts that both Massachusetts and Plymouth were claim- 
ing jurisdiction over Providence and its vicinity, and that the 
Dutch of Manhattan were threatening the colony with war, it be- 
came evident that there was a real need for an English charter 
which all could be made to respect. 

Accordingly, in 1643, Williams was sent to England to obtain 
the formal and chartered patronage of the ruling king. He found, 
however, on arrival, that in the exigencies of the political situation 
the management of the colonies was in the hands of a Parlia- 
mentary committee, and from it he obtained a charter of unusual 
liberality, which granted to the people of Providence, Portsmouth, 
and Newport the full power and authority of self-government. 
This document was received with great acclamations by the colo- 
nists in the fall of 1644. Not, however, till nearly three years later 
was the government organized under it, and two years after that 
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the freemen of Providence were incorporated into a town under 
the authority of the colony. From that time until 1660 this char- 
ter was the basis of the political organization. The years covered 
by this period, though not eventless, present nothing that calls for 
elaboration at this time. There were dangers from Indian wars 
which Roger Williams happily averted by his pacific influence ; 
there were conflicts of authority with Coddington of Newport ; 
but in general it was a period of quiet growth and development. 

When Charles II. ascended the throne in June, 1660, he was 
prompt to declare null and void all the acts of the Long Parlia- 
ment. This, of course, left Providence once more without a char- 
ter. Again Massachusetts took advantage of the uncertainties of 
the time to lay claim to Providence territory, and Connecticut, too, 
asserted jurisdiction ; and again, therefore, appeal was made to the 
English government for protection. Through the agent of the 
colony, Dr. John Clarke, a new charter was obtained in 1663 from 
King Charles, which, while re-affirming the old privileges, was 
much more definite in marking the bounds of the colony and in 
securing the right to freedom in all matters of religion. In short, 
it gave to Roger Williams full power and authority to carry on the 
“lively experiment” he purposed. It was one of the very best 
charters ever given to an American colony, and for this chiefly 
among other reasons it was retained as the organic law of Rhode 
Island long after allegiance to England had been thrown off, even 
until the middle of the present century. 

Of the events which marked the forty years succeeding the 
arrival of the second charter, all others are dwarfed into insignifi- 
cance when compared with the terrible catastrophe of King 
Philip's War. There were, it is true, some local dissensions, semi- 
political in nature and very violent in tone; and while as yet Prov- 
idence owned no vessels, it was during this period that the first 
evidences of a coming commerce began to appear. But contro- 
versies and enterprises alike lapsed when Philip of Mount Hope, 
sachem of the Wampanoags, put into actual execution his determi- 
nation “not to live till he had no country.” The war was declared 
and opened upon Plymouth Colony, not upon Providence, which 
remained as yet safe in the friendship of the Narragansetts which 
Roger Williams had from the first cemented with kindness and 
good deeds. The Narragansetts, however, soon became allied 
with the Wampanoags, and though at first the neutrality of Provi- 
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dence was strictly respected, when the army of the United Colo- 
nies of New England marched through the town and lured some 
of its citizens away as volunteers, the Indians naturally lost the 
power of discriminating between neutrals and combatants and for- 
got the ancient ties of hospitality and peace. Realizing their dan- 
ger as the combatants closed in about them, the women, children, 
and all but about three score of the men of Providence fled from 
the town. The Indians, then, coming up in the last days of 
March, 1676, burned the town almost completely. Probably not 
more than five houses were left standing, two of these being the 
garrisoned houses in which the men who remained in the town 
were quartered. These garrisons were not attacked, presumably 
in consequence of the friendship of the Indians toward Roger 
Williams who was known to be in one of them. The town 
records, after being partly burned, were saved by being thrown 
into the mill-pond, and ever after, in the apt words of Staples, the 
town’s annalist, bore “plenary evidence of the twofold dangers 
they escaped, and the twofold injury they suffered.” 

The blow thus dealt to the little town was exceptionally severe, 
but its recuperative powers proved equal to the emergency. * By 
August the work of rebuilding was well under way. Larger houses, 
more conveniently arranged, replaced the simple structures which 
had been burned, and from the date of this disaster, too, there was 
a tendency to enlarge the town toward the south and west instead 
of northward, as had previously been the custom. The work of 
reconstruction seems to have given a general impulse to enterprise. 
New streets were laid out; a regular ferry established over the 
Seekonk on the site of the present Red Bridge, to accommodate 
travel to Boston and Plymouth; and in 1679 the first wharf and 
warehouse were built. 

In the political disturbances of this period, Providence shared 
the difficulties and disadvantages of the rest of New England. 
From the accession of James II. and the change of colonial policy 
consequent upon it, the charter was practically in suspension ; and 
Providence, even beyond most other towns chafed under the 
restraints of Joseph Dudley’s provisional government, and Sir 
Edmund Andros’s personal rule. It does not appear, however, 
that the town was made to suffer any exceptional hardship ; but the 
native independence of its people, and their warm love of local self- 
government could ill bear the overlordship of an alien. So soon, 
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therefore, as the news came, in 1689, that James had been over- 
thrown and Andros imprisoned in Boston, the freemen were quick 
to resume the old charter government, and to ask and obtain from 
England a confirmation of its power and authority. 

By the opening of the eighteenth century, as is shown by the 
town’s proportion of taxation, it had entirely recovered from the 
impoverishment of the Indian Wat, and was beginning to enter 
upon that career of growth as a maritime and commercial centre, 
which was to be the next phase of its development. Prior to 1700, 
Providence had been entirely in the chrysalis state. Heated 
religious discussion, disputes over boundaries and jurisdiction, and 
experiments in governmental policy had mainly occupied the atten- 
tion of its inhabitants. For the rest, they were largely engaged in 
agriculture. The town at that time stretched out broadly over the 
northern part of what is now Rhode Island, and very nearly coin- 
cided with the present limits of Providence County. In the farm- 
houses scattered over this territory was a population of about eight 
hundred, while in the limits of the present city were about seven 
hundred more. Of these latter, too, many carried on farms in the 
outlying districts. 

This condition of affairs, however, was inevitably to be changed. 
The people could not always remain blind to the opportunities 
offered by an excellent harbor. The period, then, beginning with 
1700, and ending with the opening of the Revolutionary epoch, was 
pre-eminently the era of commerce. Wharf after wharf was 
speedily built along the east shore of what is now the Providence 
River, and storehouses were erected upon them, abutting on the 
old town street, which, corresponding with the present South Main 
Street, was even then beginning to be a bustling thoroughfare. 
Pardon Tillinghast, who built the first wharf in the town, was 
perhaps the earliest of this new class of merchants, and Gideon 
Crawford is another name that ranks close after him. The vessels 
they employed were built at various points along the river and 
bay, and consisted of sloops and schooners not exceeding sixty tons 
burden. They were largely engaged in the West India trade, car- 
rying out the ordinary colonial exports, as, for example, lumber, 
beef, pork, dairy products, Indian corn, etc., and bringing back 
sugar, molasses, ginger, indigo, and, above all, rum. There was 
also considerable business done in the slave trade. English goods, 
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too, both woolen and linen, were imported not directly but through 
the English, French, or Spanish colonies. 

Although the maritime phase of Providence history extended, in 
its later development, somewhat beyond the period now under con- 
sideration, it may be better for the sake of clearness to group 
together at this point the main facts in the rise and fall of its 
commerce, before taking up the part the town bore in the Revolu- 
tionary struggle. The summary must necessarily be brief. It 
may be said, then, that prior to the Revolution the commerce of 
Providence was unusually large as compared with other colonial 
towns. Its people, after 1700, were mostly sailors, shipbuilders, 
and merchants. The Revolution, of course, was a serious blow to 
maritime enterprise. Yet as long after its close as 1790 it was 
stated in the United States Congress that there were more ships 
belonging in Providence than in New York. Her vessels were 
known in almost every port in the world; and one of them, the 
George Washington, is said to have been the first to carry the 
national flag of the new American Union into the ports of China. 
Among the more prominent names identified with the building up 
and maintenance of Providence commerce were the houses of 
Brown & Ives, Samuel Butler & Sons, Edward Carrington, the 
Nightingales, and the Russells. Almost without exception these 
men laid the foundation of large fortunes in their maritime ven- 
tures; and, in fact, it may even be said that very much of the 
present wealth of Providence is the result of the judicious invest- 
ment of capital which originally accrued from the West India 
trade. But from the first decade of the present century the com- 
mercial supremacy of Providence began to decline, although it was 
not till 1841 that the last Indiaman arrived and cleared at this port. 
The causes of the decline are not difficult to see. In the natural 
course of things the foreign commerce of the United States became 
concentrated at a few ports, like Boston and New York, because at 
these points there was developed a more direct and speedier rail- 
road communication with the West. The trade of other ports 
which weré not made the termini of the great trunk lines neces- 
sarily waned to nothing; and to-day there is not a single ship 
wholly owned in Providence. 

But while foreign trade lasted it brought wealth, prosperity, and 
growth to the town. By the opening of the Revolutionary epoch 
the result was plainly apparent in the material changes which had 
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come over it. Since the beginning of the century the population 
had increased more than fourfold. The town had grown to the 
westward, the first bridge had been thrown across the river, on the 
site where ever since, in the vernacular of Providence, “the bridge” 
has stood, and on the west side of the river busy streets were 
occupying the old marshes and pastures. A stage line to Boston 
had been just established ; packet lines were running to Newport and 
New York; regular postal communication had been established ; 
and schools and churches, the first theatre and the first public 
library, marked the rising intelligence and taste of the townsmen. 
In 1762 the first printing-office was opened, and was quickly fol- 
lowed by the first newspaper, the forerunner of about one hundred 
and fifty different periodicals, which have from time to time ap- 
peared with a Providence imprint. In all the homes of the town, 
at the outbreak of the Revolution, one could have found the 
evidences of comfort and prosperity, and, in not a few, the signs 
of wealth and luxury. All this material progress was the direct 
outgrowth of half a century of commerce and trading. 

Upon a community engaged in such pursuits the exactions of 
England in the form of taxes and stringent maritime laws fell 
with especial severity. It was but natural, therefore, that the 
feeling of rebellion should early manifest itself in the town of 
Providence, and maintain its strength throughout the long struggle. 
Indeed, the first armed contest between the American and British 
forces took place almost within the limits of Providence, and the 
attacking party was composed of Providence men. In 1772 the 
British government had stationed a vessel called the Gaspee in 
Narragansett Bay in order to enforce the revenue laws. Not only 
the purpose for which she was there, but the arrogant manner, too, 
in which she performed it, made her especially obnoxious. It 
happened that, in chasing a Providence schooner, the Gaspee 
grounded a few miles below the city on the point which has since 
borne the name of the vessel. The tide was falling, and it was 
known that she could not get off until after midnight. Here was 
the opportunity which Providence people were longing for. A crier 
passed hastily through the streets, calling on all friends of liberty 
to meet at Sabin’s Tavern. After consultation, enough men were 
found, ready for any expedition, to man eight long-boats. The 
little fleet was commanded by Abraham Whipple, subsequently a 
‘captain in the Continental navy. The grounded vessel was silently 
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approached in the darkness, surprised and boarded, her men cap- 
tured and put on shore, and the hated schooner burned to the 
water’s edge. The British commander, Lieutenant Duddington, 
was wounded in the attack. The boarding party then returned to 
the city, and though the British authorities offered a large reward 
for their apprehension, it was found impossible to get the name of 
a single participant until long after Providence had passed from 
British jurisdiction. 

In other ways, too, the townsmen gave proof of their patriotism 
and independence before the war actually began, as, for example, 
when in March, 1775, they assembled in the market-place and 
made a bonfire of their tea, pledging themselves to use no more 
of it until the obnoxious tax should be removed. When it became 
evident that open hostilities were inevitable, the town ordered 
breastworks to be thrown up between Field’s and Sassafras Points 
and a battery to be erected on Fox Hill. Arms were prepared, 
powder secured, and the militia placed in readiness for instant 
marching. On the second day, therefore, after the attack at 
Lexington, one thousand men had left Providence for Boston, and 
more were ready to follow. It is needless to follow the slow 
progress of the war in detail. The fortunes of the contest never 
brought the opposing armies very near to Providence; her for- 
tifications of defence were never attacked. But through it all 
she kept up her preparations and furnished her full share of men 
and means. Her troops fought bravely and effectively on many 
a field, and when at last Yorktown fell, the first company to enter 
the captured city was a Providence company, commanded by 
Captain Stephen Olney. 

But no sooner had the war closed than Providence found itself 
confronted with two new difficulties. In the first place, in common 
with the rest of Rhode Island, the town was afflicted with an un- 
usually poor form of paper money, and it had depreciated to such an 
extent as seriously to interfere with business stability. The effort 
to get rid of this incubus and to restore the unflated values to 
their proper state gave rise to some very curious phenomena in 
economics and jurisprudence, and, especially as resulting in the 
famous case of Trevett v. Weeden, is of surpassing interest to 
economists and publicists. But there is nothing about it of 
popular interest. In the second place, much hostility of opinion 
arose between Providence and the country towns. The inhab- 
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itants of the latter, engaged still in agriculture, had retained and 
intensified their rock-ribbed conservatism, while the people of 
Providence, having been brought into contact with the quicker 
movements of commercial life, had become more enterprising 
and progressive. On these lines a country party and a town 
party sprung up in the State, and each held the other in great 
contempt. It was the existence of these two parties which 
prevented Rhode Island from sharing in the framing of the 
United States Constitution and made the State the last of the 
original thirteen to accept it as the law of the land. The town 
people were almost from the first in favor of ratifying the 
document, but the country people, from ignorance, prejudice, 
and jealousy, were opposed. The controversy was long and 
bitter, and once came near to bloodshed; but ultimately sound 
sense triumphed, and in 1790 Providence dragged the rest of 
Rhode Island. into the American Union. 

Meanwhile a marked change had begun to come over the busi- 
ness life of the town. As has been seen, Providence remained, in 
greater or less degree, a maritime centre, far down into the present 
century. But already in the early years of the new nation a ten- 
dency set in toward an era of manufacturing. The war had de- 
stroyed many of the town’s finest vessels, and, for the moment at 
least, foreign trade was seriously impaired. In this crisis the people 
proved their native wisdom, sagacity, and versatility, by turning 
from the broad bay to the narrow, tumbling streams and utilizing 
these for industrial purposes. Ever since 1783 attempts had been 
made in Providence to spin cotton and wool by power. Little, 
however, of practical value was accomplished until Samuel Slater 
came into the vicinity, bringing from England a thorough practical 
knowledge of the Arkwright spinning machinery. At first the 
development of local manufacturing enterprises was slow, but the 
movement was immensely quickened by the War of 1812, which 
made still more clear the desirability of developing home indus- 
tries. From that time up to the present day new forms of manu- 
facturing have been every year added to the resources of the town 
and city, until now no municipality of its size has so varied a list of 
industries. Since the middle of the present century at least, Provi- 
dence has ceased to be a commercial port, and become entirely a 
manufacturing community. 
Of the events which marked the town’s growth during the first 
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third of this century, few are 
of any general interest. Phy- 
sically, the most notable 
changes were made on the west 
side of the river. Westminster, 
Weybosset, and Broad streets 
were well built up even at 
the opening of this period, and 
soon the cross-streets began to 
multiply and teem with life, 
as gradually the centre of the 
town’s business moved west- 
ward. A public school system 
was established in 1800, and 
by that time, also, Brown Uni- 
versity had been long enough 
established in Providence to be 
of some indirect service to the 
people. In 1805 the streets 
were for the first time author- 
itatively named; in 1810 the 
public whipping-post was _ re- 
moved from the market-place ; 
and in 1815 a terrific Septem- 
ber gale raised the waters of 
the river twelve feet above the 
spring tide-mark, drove ships 
through buildings, carried away 
bridges, overturned churches 
and dwellings, and, in the ag- 
gregate, caused an immense 
amount of damage. But this 
disaster was not without its 
compensations. It opened the 
way for new and broader 
streets, and was made the occa- 
sion of erecting more substan- 
tial and elegant structures. 
In 1828 the Blackstone canal 
to Worcester was opened, and 
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thereafter maintained in unprofitable existence until ruined by 
the railroad; and in the same year one of the most unique land- 
marks of the present city was completed—the old Arcade, a 
curious granite structure with a central court lighted from above 
and flanked by three tiers of stores, the upper two being also 
furnished with galleries. It is a building somewhat suggestive 
of the foreign in its appearance, and never fails to strike the 
stranger’s eye. 


‘a 





Meanwhile, in this period of quiet growth, the necessity for 
transforming the town into a city began to be apparent. The 
change was undoubtedly precipitated by a serious riot in 1831, 
which originated with some sailors spending a night ashore, but 
ultimately developed into such proportions as to last three days 
and necessitate calling out the militia. This incident was deemed 
sufficient proof of the weakness of the town government to admin- 
ister the affairs of so large a community ; and after due delibera- 
tion, the freemen voted to accept from the General Assembly a 
charter for the incorporation of the city of Providence. Accord- 
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ingly, on the first Monday in June, 1832, the new city government 
was organized, with Samuel W. Bridgham as the first mayor. 

The remaining history of the city may be passed over very 
briefly. In very few respects does it present events of unusual 
importance, and a mere chronology would be profitless and unin- 
teresting. With the organization of the city government began 
also the era of railroad development. The Boston and Providence 
line was the first to be completed, and this was followed at not 
wide intervals by the others. With regard to the agitation for 
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THE ARCADE. 


an enlarged suffrage and a new constitution in place of the old 
charter which had served so long, and with regard, also, to that 
instructive and heroic little rebellion, the Dorr War, which resulted 
from that agitation, it can only be said that Providence was the 
scene of some of the chief events of that stirring time; for it is 
really a matter that pertains to the history of the State, not the 
city. It may be added, however, that, as is usually the case, time 
has proved that it was the rebels who were right in principle, if 
rash in action. 
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In the matter of growth, progress was steady, and still in the 
line of manufactures. To the cotton and woollen mills of the pre- 
ceding period were added machine shops, foundries, and jewelry 
manufactories. Once or twice, as in 1856, financial crises tem- 
porarily checked the accumulation of wealth. But in general there 
was constant and steady progress in all classes of society. 

On the share which Providence bore in the war to preserve the 
Union, it is unnecessary to enlarge. Her record was a noble one, 
but not essentially other than that of hundreds of northern cities. 
Her troops were quick to reach the front, and throughout the long 
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contest they were, as individuals and as regiments, conspicuous for 
gallantry and intelligent work on many critical fields. Although 
this four years’ struggle could but diminish the productive capacity 
of the city, yet from 1860 to 1865 the population increased from 
50,666 to 54,595, and the valuation from $58,000,000 to $80,000,000. 

So soon as the war was over, there came an energetic renewal of 
industrial effort, and new enterprises were everywhere projected. 
As a result the period which has elapsed since 1865 has been a 
period of most rapid growth in wealth and population. The latter 
has considerably more than doubled, and the city’s valuation shows 
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a proportionately large increase. It has been, too, the era of modern 
improvements in municipal affairs. Better and larger schoolhouses 
have been built; public water, with an attendant sewerage system, 
introduced ; a public park, given to the city by a lineal descendant 
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Looking toward Westminster, with Custom House and Post Office Building on the right 


of Roger Williams, has been accepted and improved ; a new City 
Hall and a modern high school building have been erected ; and a 
public library founded. In area, too, the city has been growing. 
Several square miles have been taken back from the towns which 
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were themselves carved out of the original territory of the town 
of Providence; and the six wards with which the city began in 
1832 have grown to ten. Of the men who have shaped and guided 
this exceptional era of progress, many might be deservedly named. 
But the one who has been the most thoroughly identified with 
recent phases of Providence history —the late Thomas A. Doyle 
— is elsewhere in this magazine separately discussed. 
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CITY HALL. 


As for the future of the city, nothing but a degenerate public 
spirit can make it less bright than the past. Well started in the 
race, with an infinity of industrial resources, with a geographical 
position that gives the combined advantages of a railroad centre 
and a maritime port, and with a long and honorable past to serve 
as a standard and as stimulus to continued activity, it only needs 
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; vigilance, ambition, and public spirit on the part of her individual 
| citizens to keep her where she has so far always been, in wealth, 
; intelligence, and sagacity among the foremost of American muni- 

cipalities. 
. 
y 
e 
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SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ MONUMENT. 
[ Nore. — It has proved impracticable to complete a popular and comprehensive 
a historical and descriptive account of the city of Providence in a single issue of 


this magazine, — therefore an additional article, and of a more descriptive char- 
acter, will appear in an early number. This will be copiously and beautifully illus- 
trated, and will treat of the more recent history of the city, and will include 
valuable accounts of the great industrial, commercial, and educational interests, 
as well as descriptions of the numerous interesting places and structures of the 
city and its environs. ] 
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THOMAS A. DOYLE, 
LATE MAYOR OF PROVIDENCE. 


By REUBEN A. GUILD, 





LL.D., LIBRARIAN OF BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


Tuomas Artruurk Doyte, for eighteen years the active and 
efficient mayor of Providence, was born in the city which he gov- 
erned so long, on the 15th of March, 1827. Seven children 


constituted the family 






at the paternal home, 
of whom two daugh- 
ters are now living. 
One of the daughters, 
Sarah E. Doyle, has 
long been known as 
an accomplished edu- 
cator of youth, being 
the principal teacher 
in the ladies’ depart- 
ment of the High 
School. 

The subject of this 
sketch showed in his 
boyhood a remarkably 
quick and self-reliant 
disposition. Losing 
his father at an early 
age, he was stimulated 
to exertions for self- 
culture and_ success 
through the influence 

= of an excellent mother, 
Sr ae whom he tenderly 
loved, and upon whom he lavished the utmost attention and care. 
In his childhood and youth he enjoyed the advantages of the pub- 


1 It is believed that the best portrait of Mr. Doyle extant was painted by Charles Walter Stetson It 
liongs in Masonic Hall. Providence, R. I. Ep. 
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lic schools, graduating at the Elm Street Grammar School. At 
the age of fourteen he entered the counting-room of Benjamin 
Cozzens, on South Water Street, where he remained as clerk over 
six years. Mr. Cozzens, who had been a lawyer, was then an en- 
terprising manufacturer and calico printer, running the Crompton 
Print Works. From this place Mr. Doyle, then a young man of 
twenty, entered the counting-room of Jacob Dunnell & Co., where 
he remained as chief clerk for five years. Upon the organization 
of the Grocers and Producers’ Bank, in 1853, he was elected cash- 
ier, which office he held two years. He afterwards became stock- 
broker and auctioneer for real estate. 

Mr. Doyle’s municipal career commenced in 1848, when at the 
age of twenty-one he was elected ward clerk for the sixth ward. 
This position he held for four years, or until he moved back into 
his native ward. From that time on, a period of nearly forty years, 
he continued, almost without interruption, to hold office under the 
city government, serving his constituents in his varied capacities 
as legislator, member of the school committee, and executive officer, 
with rare zeal and efficiency. In 1852 he was elected a member 
of the common council from the fifth ward. To this office he 
was re-elected from year to year until 1857, with the exception of 
a single year (1855), when he declined a nomination. He was 
chairman of various important committees, and from 1854 to 1855 
he was president of the common council. In 1855 he was chair- 
man of the board of assessors. For twenty years and upwards he 
was a most active and efficient member of the school committee, 
being at the time of his first service the youngest member of the 
board. 

In June, 1864, Mr. Doyle was duly inaugurated as mayor of 
Providence. This office he continued to hold from year to year, 
with a single exception (1869), until January, 1881, when he declined 
further service. Hewas thus mayor fifteen years and seven months, 
—an instance, it is believed, of long-continued office without a 
parallel in the history of municipal government —at least in New 
England. To this period he afterwards added two years and five 
months, thus making a total of eighteen years of service as the 
executive head of Providence. During his successive administra- 
tions the city more than doubled in wealth and population, and 
many improvements were made through his influence and sugges- 
tions. The police were uniformed and drilled, until they became a 
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model for all similar bodies ; water was introduced, and an excellent 
system of pipes and sewerage was adopted and carried out, under 
the skilful oversight of Engineer Shedd; Roger Williams Park 
was donated to the city, and improved; many public buildings, 
including the High School and City Hall, were erected, and the 
spirit of progress was infused into every department of the city 
government. : 

The following tribute from the Boston Advertiser, to Mr. Doyle, 
on his retiring from office at the close of 1880, may very properly 
be introduced here, as a part of this sketch :— 

“Mr. Thomas A. Doyle to-day ceases to be mayor of Provi- 
dence. He has been mayor for over fifteen years, and his career 
has been interrupted but once. This is the more remarkable, as 
the second city of New England is unique in the self-asserting 
individuality of its citizens, and the head of its ever-shifting parti- 
sanships. Mr. Doyle himself has the individuality of a true 
Rhode Islander, he has the courage of his opinions, his opinions 
are decided, he has never been afraid to express them; and there 
are probably few voters who have not at one time or another 
opposed him. In uniform succession he has been opposed by 
every journal published in Providence, and as a rule this opposition 
has been merciless, if not bitter and unreasonable. He has been 
opposed at one time by Democrats, then by Republicans, then by 
the Independents, then by the chief tax-payers, then by every 
department of the city government, and always by a_ hopeful 
minority. His relations to the city council have usually been those 
of hearty disagreement on almost everything. The veto messages 
written by Mayor Doyle would fill a stout volume. He has rarely 
had the support of conservative financiers, and he has never 
attempted a personal policy or a policy of conciliation. While 
expressing cordial dislike for all sorts of men, corporations, and 
interests, he has ever been ready to give every citizen full informa- 
tion on all city matters, and does not seem to have known what 
wire-pulling, secret arrangements, and quiet understandings meant. 
He has been frank, upright, and straightforward to the last degree ; 
—so much so that any man could at any time learn what the 
mayor wanted or opposed. Rarely has a mayor resisted popular 
measures more frankly, or advocated unpopular policies more cour- 
ageously. That his career is not free from mistakes and blunders, 
goes without saying. But he knows the city more thoroughly than 
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does any corporation; he chose to decline a re-electicn, for reasons 
satisfactory to himself ; and he quits office with the proud record 
that Providence is one of the best governed of all American 
cities.” 

Mayor Doyle was noted for his zeal in the cause of freemasonry, 
believing it to be, in the words of the distinguished writer, Dr. 
Oliver, “the handmaid and helper of Christianity,” and the oldest 
and best of all human institutions. He was made a Master Mason 
in St. John’s Lodge, Providence, Oct. 28, 1857; and in Decem- 
ber, 1859, he was elected Master, serving in that capacity two 
years. In September, 1859, he was appointed Grand Secretary of 
the Grand Lodge of Rhode Island, to fill the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of Deacon William C. Barker. At the ensuing elec- 
tion he was elected to that office, which he held for three years, 
when he declined a fourth re-election. In May, 1865, he was 
elected Grand Master of Masons in Rhode Island, which office he 
held, by successive annual elections, for seven years. On May 5, 
1859, he received the degree of Royal Arch in Providence Chapter ; 
and in November, 1862, he was elected its High Priest, — serving 
four years. The Grand Chapter of Rhode Island elected him 
Grand High Priest, March 14, 1865. Over this body he presided 
seven years, when he declined further service. He was a Knight 
Templar in Calvary Commandery, in which body he served both as 
Prelate and Commander. He afterwards became a member of 
St. John’s Commandery. He served as Grand Prelate, Grand 
Captain-General, and Grand Generalissimo of the Grand Com- 
mandery of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. He also received 
the thirty-third degree of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite, 
of which he was Deputy for Rhode Island. 


In April, 1881, Mr. Doyle was elected senator to represent 
Providence in the General Assembly. In January, 1884, he was 
again inaugurated as mayor ; and this office he continued to hold 
until his death. 


Returning from a ride on Saturday afternoon, June 5, 1886, 
Mayor Doyle was stricken down with apoplexy, — retaining imper- 
fect consciousness until the Wednesday following, when he expired. 
The sad event was communicated to the citizens by the tolling of 
the bells. The City Hall was draped in mourning, and on Satur- 
day the remains were placed in this building, where they were seen 


by thousands of mourning friends. His funeral, which was on 
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Monday the 14th, was the largest ever held in Providence. The 
universal expression of the people, without distinction of party, 
rank, or sect, was that an honest, upright, and efficient officer had 
departed this life. 

Mr. Doyle was for many years, and until his death, a consistent 
member of the Unitarian Church, and a firm believer in the doc- 
trine of good works. He died a poor man; and yet few persons 
blessed with wealth give more liberally to the poor and to every 
good cause, than did the deceased. He married, Oct. 21, 1869, 
Almyra Sprague, daughter of Amasa and Fanny Sprague, and 
sister of Ex-Senator William Sprague. They had no children. 

Citizens and friends have subscribed about ten thousand dollars 
for a monument to his memory, and the city council has appropri- 
ated two thousand dollars for the pedestal. The plans are now in 
hands of the artist. His best monument, however, is his record of 
long and faithful service. 


THE PRICE OF POWER. 


By CHARLES KNOWLES BOLTON. 


Come, laurelled soldiers, statesmen, seers und sages, 
And tell us of your glorious victories ; 
O King of Babylon ! to-day where is 


Thy majesty? ‘Thy countless slaves and pages, 
Thy banquet halls and gardens? Wealth engages 

Our simple eye with dazzling treasuries, — 
And yet uncouth Chaldean memories 

Of crouching beasts come down the path of ages. 
And you, who made Rome’s heart grow faint with fear ! 

Beneath Busento’s waves your tomb was made, 
Deep in its oozy bed ; your kingly bier 

At midnight there the doomed slave-sextons laid, — 
Death softened by no honest sigh or tear — 

’Twere better had that soul at birth been stayed. 
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ISMS. 
V.—OLD THEOLOGY HEALING. 
By EDWARD J. ARENS.? 


THE great questions of the day, which concern all, but which are 
of special interest to philosophers and students, are, What is God? 
In what relation does the universe and man stand to the Creator, 
and what duty does man owe his Creator ? 

While seeking for spiritual truths we should not fail to credit 
unto man the material knowledge which belongs to him ; neither 
should we forget that this same knowledge, though held in esteem 
by him, is foolishness with God, and that by it we cannot expect 
to obtain an understanding of God, of our relation to him, and of 
the conditions of our existence with him. 

Eternal truth is, and ever has been, contrary to the material 
understanding, and therefore not in harmony with such as have 
their treasures in material knowledge. In its followers this truth 
has been wronged and traduced through all ages. Though there 
are many seekers after truth, very few recognize it when it 
appears. Once again is this truth presented to the people, bear- 
ing its own demonstration. Will it be welcome? It is again 
presented in theory, but, as yet, only partially demonstrated in 
practice as compared with the works of Jesus and his disciples. 

Our very anxiety lest we may be deceived is oftentimes a barrier 
between us and truth. Thus man’s wisdom in material things 
hinders him, instead of helping him, to the eternal truth. Spirit- 
ual truths have been expected to emanate from a soul filled with 
material wisdom. Great minds have been agitating the important 
questions of the day, and to them we have looked for infallible 
testimony, but, alas! we have sought in vain; and now we find it 
hard to accept it from humbler sources. 

Despite the many disappointments, there are those who still 
anticipate that the religions of to-day will in some mysterious way 
evolve the truth and show a scientific basis for their affirmations. 
Their condition is much the same as the invalid’s, in whom, 


1 Chancellor of the University of the Science of Spirit; Boston, Mass. 
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through all failures, the hope still lives that somewhere, sometime, 
the remedy for his malady will be discovered in matter. 

The word religion is from the Latin religio, meaning to bind 
back. The chain must be connected before we can use it. It is 
not sufficient that some links be formed —they must match and 
be united. With varying opinions and disconnected ideas we can 
accomplish but little. “In union there is strength”; and, unless 
demonstration is produced in support of opinions and theories, 
there can be no union in thought. We ought at once to realize 
that where demonstration is lacking the opinions and theories are 
at fault, and quickly seek to correct the error. In all other truths 
we readily perceive the necessity for a common basis or starting- 
point, — what is termed an admission, — but we think none needed 
in eternal truth. In this, each one starts with his own idea of a 
God, and grafts the teaching of his day to that poor root ; and he, 
in turn, gives root and branch to his offspring. 


Thus, so-called knowledge of God and his creation is acquired 


and imparted. The opinions will not admit of demonstration, con- 
sequently the idea that demonstration or proof is unnecessary is 
added to the faulty structure. 

Eternal truth, like mathematics, is demonstrable though invisible. 
Religious instructors promise us liberty through their instructions, 
but they are themselves under bondage to the material law; and 
thus with their own hands bound, cannot loose our chains. If we 
are unselfish in our desire for truth, and earnest enough to test all 
opinions before either accepting or discarding them, we shall not 
long err. Prejudice, which is but another word for selfishness, 
prevents many really well-meaning people from coming to the 
truth. Becoming prejudiced in favor of certain views through 
association, many are prevented from investigating and from 
realizing the truth when it is presented to them. 

The real meaning of the word religion has been lost sight 
of, and it seems that we have really misapplied the word instead 
of defining it. What is termed religion now is the opinions 
of man regarding God, his creation, and man’s duty to God. 
And as even the most learned expounders of religion to-day 
say that God is unknowable, their teaching is of something of 
which they are in reality ignorant. 

Were these opinions on any other subject, all would unhesi- 
tatingly agree that they were worthless. Why, then, are they 
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not worthless on this most important subject? Opinions con- 
tinually change as man’s nature and needs change, and while 
we pin our faith to opinions without proof we shall reach no haven 
of rest. 

When all ideas relative to God and the universe have a common 
basis, as do all ideas in the understanding of any other exact 
science, such as mathematics, for instance, we shall have a scien- 
tific basis for theology. We shall then, however, no longer term 
it religion, unless we do so in the realization of the original 
meaning of the word. The instructions imparted by Jesus bound 
his disciples back to God, —the God from whom they had igno- 
rantly wandered,—bound them back, not alone in words, but in 
works, as no other teaching had or could have done. It enabled 
them to demonstrate the power of God, and to worship him in 
spirit (understanding) and in truth, or, in other words, to do his 
will, Their works were the manifestation of the spiritual 
understanding or faith that was within them. With a scientific 
basis for theology, or an eternal rule to work from, we shall 
have a conviction within ourselves that is indisputable, and shall 
be able to show cause for our faith. 

Because of the misapplication of the word ¢heclogy many liberal 
thinkers who have advanced beyond the average thought, object 
to it. This is but another case of prejudice. The fact that the 
word has been applied to man’s ofzxions regarding spirit and the 
created universe does not alter the true meaning of the word. 
It is the science of God (Spirit), and in that sense alone we use 
it. Creeds are often or always accepted without proof or demon- 
stration. Old theology exactly reverses this order. It deals not 
with opinions and theories, but with sound knowledge of eternal, 
demonstrable truth. Atheism finds no need for God, since it 
makes the material world eternal. Pantheism makes the universe 
and man a portion of God, —thus limiting God and destroying 
man’s personality. Holding God to be the only reality, and all 
other things, including the life of man and matter, to be myths, 
is blasphemy and annihilation of the universe, since it extin- 
guishes God’s work and robs him of his children. 

Again, the ideas of the immanence and emanence of God 
relative to the universe, so prevalent among theologians both in 
past and present time, must give way to a more demonstrable 
theory. Holding to the immanence and emanence of God 
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relative to the universe, and at the same time holding the idea 
that there is a real quality in the universe which is not Spirit, or 
which is other than God, is contradictory. If that something 
which is other than God is real, it would take some space, and thus 
God would be limited and could not be “ All in All.” 

God transcends the universe and created it. It is therefore 
impossible that he could himself constitute a part of it; other- 
wise he was created, and was, furthermore, his own Creator, 
Such an idea, or chain of ideas, is contrary to logic and ridicu- 
lous in the extreme. 

The existence of a universe separate from, created by, and no 
portion of God’s quality, must be acknowledged. Motion in 
matter must have a cause, as does every other effect, and it 
must have been produced to fulfil a design or purpose. 

The Cause or Creator must necessarily transcend the Creation, 
and must create according to his wisdom or design. Thus it 
is utterly impossible that the changeable creation can be a part 
of the substance and quality of the unchangeable Creator, or 
that the Creator or any portion thereof can be in his own crea- 
tion. Neither the Creator nor his thought or wisdom can be in 
his work, but the work can be a reflection or manifestation of his 
thought or wisdom ; that is, it can be in the precise image of it 
in outline, but of a different or opposite quality from the Creator. 

Another statement equally erroneous is that matter and its 
force, or life, can never be known apart. If the life, or force, 
through which we have consciousness can never exist without mat- 
ter, when we die, we must, as conscious beings, be annihilated. 
But since the created life is the cause of the existence and outlines 
of matter, it must have existed before matter, and must have an 
existence independent of matter. Equally erroneous is the idea 
that all which we recognize is mind or thought. There must bea 
thinker to embody the thoughts, and also to realize the existence 
of matter. Again, the teaching that matter is but the sum of 
material qualities, which qualities are states of consciousness, is 
also unscientific. Consciousness is a quality of the soul, and is 
spiritual. States of consciousness, or, in other words, conditions 
of the soul, vary according to the knowledge, or wisdom, which the 
soul possesses. For instance, sensation of pain is a state of con- 


sciousness, or a condition of the soul. Pain, however, is not mat- 
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ter. States of consciousness may be manifested in or through 
matter, but can in no case be the matter itself. 

Still others claim that man is the idea of God — the conception of 
eternal Mind, that this idea was co-existent and co-eternal with 
Mind, etc., etc. God and his thought or idea are one in quality 
and inseparable ; they are the one eternal Substance. God without 
thought, or idea, would be a dead substance. If this idea is man, 
then man must always have existed, and could therefore never 
have been created. He must be of the same quality and substance 
as God. This would make him incapable of sin and a part of 
God’s substance; in other words, would make him God. Such a 
view would preclude the possibility of multiplication, unless it be 
claimed that God is imperfect and changeable. It would also 
contradict the biblical record of creation, and make Jesus’ mis- 
sion —that of redeeming souls from evil and bringing them unto 
the knowledge of the truth —a farce only. 

Difficulties have been experienced in arranging theories that 
should honor both the Creator and his creation. One or the other 
has always suffered at the hands of theorists. The difficulties 
have never been satisfactorily cleared away by any of the so-called 


Christian fathers, or their followers; and no theory has yet been 
advanced by them that did not rear obstacles in one direction 
while removing them in another. It is surprising that so much 
that is glaringly inconsistent, irreligious, and irreverent is tolerated 


in this nineteenth century, but it becomes appalling when it is 
allowed to_be taught in the name of Divine Science, and as concur- 
rent with the teachings of Jesus and the apostles. 

Old Theology teaches, 

That sickness is as real to a man as his existence in a material 
body, —that it is a stubborn, lamentable, miserable fact; but 
that it can be wholly destroyed through man’s understanding of 
Spirit and its creation ; 

That the soul is the life of man; 

That there are two kinds of life; z.¢., the uncreated Spirit Life 
(God), and the created Spiritual Life (God's Creation) ; 

That there is a personal man, and that the body has the same 
outline as the soul, and that the soul has the outline and form of a 
thought of God, and is therefore unchangeable in outline ; 

That the thought of God is of the same substance, and as 
unchangeable as God, and is co-existent and co-eternal with him, 
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and cannot therefore multiply or change,—that it is no part of 
soul or body ; 

That God is perfect, and that nothing can be added to or taken 
away from him ; 

That each soul can become a perfect reflection or manifestation 
of a thought of God, but must always retain a distinct entity in 
form, outline, and quality, —— that man can never be a portion of 
God’s substance ; 

That there are men and women born into this world, — that 
their souls are the offspring of the soul created by God, and that 
they may become the children of God ; 

That all material things are a product or coarser fabric of a 
spiritual life which they cover. The matter can be dissolved, but 
that which produced it, z.e., the spiritual life, is the work of God, 
and is therefore real ; 

That the idea that man has a life or soul separate from God 
agrees with Jesus’ teaching — and it was to save this life or soul that 
he came; 

That immortal truth is harmony, incapable of discord; but soul 
—the created, conscious life—is capable of being either har- 
monious or discordant ; 

That error is a product of the soul, and is produced through 
the senses of the soul in materiality ; 

That Jesus taught his students Theology, —the knowledge of 
God; and they healed according to their realization of it. 

In many of the leading papers there have been, from time to 
time, articles relating to the art of healing the sick without medi- 
cine. This art has been given various names, and there are about 
as many different theories as there are different names. We have 
no hesitation in saying that the Science of Spirit, or Old Theology, 
will compare favorably with all other theories; that it will, in fact, 
take precedence of all others in the minds of educated people. 
The title, Old Theology, was deemed most appropriate to it, as 
being the doctrine taught and practised by Jesus and the apostles. 
Our inability to heal instantaneously, as they are recorded to have 
done, is attributable to our deficiency in the realization of the doc- 
trine. While we claim that our theory of healing is applicable to 
all diseases, we do not claim to possess sufficient understanding in 


it at the present time to heal all diseases instantaneously, neither 
would we now guarantee to cure certain diseases, such as cancer 
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or consumption in the last stages. Of one thing, however, we are 
confident ; z.c., that we can do more good in all cases of illness 
than can be done with any other known theory, or with Materia 
Medica. 


——o}}00—- 


THE FIRST LOVE. 
By GEORGE CANNING HILL. 


A NEAT muslin dress, — a cottage straw, with pretty iilac ribbons, 
—and a tranquil, dreamy July afternoon in the country, will 
strangely work their witchery in a youthful heart that is sensi- 
tive to impressions from every side. It is more than a question if 
a person ever yet honestly told the story of his First Love; he 
does not look to be believed, and he does expect to be laughed at 
for his confession. Still, everybody loves, or tries to and pro- 
fesses to. Let people sneer in their infidel way as they will, they 
are glad enough in due time to pay their own vows and make 
their own confessions, nor are they particular to keep it so close a 
secret, either. As Dryden says, we 


‘*.. all are fools and lovers, first or last.” 


To the boyish heart, just swelling with the influences of dawn- 
ing manhood, nothing ever comes to stir it with such a thrill of 
rapture‘as this indescribable experience of the First Love. The boy 


feels his love to be a great deal more than a sentiment or a super- 
ficial passion ; neither sentiment nor passion was ever like it before, 
and are not likely to be again. The heated heart accepts it for a 
species of inspiration then. It is like a dream, creating the world 
all over again, and making even common men and women appear 
in the most poetic attitudes and costumes. Yet it is a living 


dream, wherein dwell a rounded hope and an all-sufficing faith. 
It is, in truth, a conception already embodied ; a reality all grace 
and beauty ; a breath with warmth in it; and a distinct and deli- 
cious voice, though very low indeed. 

No such tumult swells in the heart again, though the man gets on 
to snowy fourscore. No more such sweet surprises, as the young 
heart makes its new discoveries in the fairy realm it has just 
entered. No second free and unconstrained confidences like these, 
proffered half silently in the summer moonlights, in shadows en- 
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meshed by the leaves for that purpose alone, down the sequestered 
lengths of grassy lanes, along the banks of slow-swimming streams, 
or while riding together over strips of roads inwalled with ruddy 
apple-blossoms. What is to be compared with these fresh summer 
morning drives across the green country, the breath of the new day 
as sweet as an infant’s, and exhilarating airs pulsing so gently 
against the cheeks and fanning the temples? Who fairer than she 
who sits now at your side? Where was so charming a landscape ever 
spread before? And the evening loiterings under the old elms, 
that have dropped silent blessings on many and many a pair of 
young lovers before, while they sprinkled spiritual moonlight over 
the walk below, —do they not prompt those happy occasions when 
the tongue is unloosed, and eloquently speaks what it is dumb to 
utter in the blaze of broad day? 

Looking backward over the years, these days seem more like a 
dream than they did when actually passing. Now rises the sad 
reflection that no such episode as this offers again in the longest 
life that follows after; that never again will the heart, enlarged 
and hardened with its experience, flutter with such a positive pain- 
fulness of delight at the approach of the object adored ; that it will 
not go forward again with such a rich and impulsive bound; and 
that the kindled vision will not swim with so many delicious 
images of happiness and love. You do not expect ever to behold 
again a face one-half so lovely as ¢at face; no figure approaching 
that figure in transcendent grace; no other speech so rich, so 
musical, so flowing as her sweet and unaffected speech beside you; 
no beauty so completely robed in the gauzy folds of its own weav- 
ing, or so heightened with the native blush of its own innocence. 

It is charming above all things, too, that in this season of the 
first and early love all outward nature gladly takes on the prevail- 
ing expression of the newly awakened heart. Objects all around 
that were bald and common before, are alive with meaning and 
eloquence now. The very path she walks, to and fro, with you, 
becomes forthwith enchanted ground; vou shall go over it years 
hence, and these younger experiences will come up freshly again, 
and start tears of delighted recognition to your eyes. She care- 
lessly plucks a red rose that looks over the garden wall, —and, 
ever after, no flower is so fragrant or fresh as the rose with the 
scarlet heart. The dallying south wind draws in through the 
leaves, — and, from that hour, the south is the favored wind forever. 
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But the First should be an early love. A man may know the 
delights of love later in life, of course, but by that time it has lost 
much of its fragrant freshness and absolute beauty. Then all 
things in the world are become more or less relative, and scarcely 
considered of and for themselves alone. As one gets farther on, 
contact with men has twisted in coarse strands of a selfish prudence 
with the golden threads of one’s younger life, and been at work 
knotting permanently together those simple and sincere feelings 
of youth with calculations of profit, of ambition, and, mayhap, of — 
amatch. The abandonment and free impulse which is a genuine 
belonging of youth, with youth likewise has departed. That fine 
sensibility to outlying influences, which are begotten of every 
passing hour, has been almost wholly fretted away by the realities 
of a harder manhood. Generosity, too, is deadened, not having 
been kept active all along till now; and the illusive spirit of 
romance, a greater than a Prospero enchanter in the hey-day of 
existence, has utterly escaped and is forever gone. The Man can- 
not first love as the Youth loves; and simply dccause he cannot. 

What young lover was ever able to describe the pleasure which 
he could not utter at the time, in loitering through shadowy 
gardens and across green fields, where all visible things do but 
offer themselves as interpreters? No fear of being misapprehended 
there. The fault is wholly in one’s self if he be not then understood. 
Every object but utters the exact language which the passionate 
and tumultuous heart would fain speak. Each aspect of dumb 
Nature proposes a fresh betrayal of the story that will not be hid. 
The fluttering joy, that refuses to let the soul be still, pours itself 
forth then in overpowering volume, and baptizes all created things 
with its sacred flood. The eyes behold, but they see through a 
wholly new medium of vision. There are no sharp angles to be 
looked for and felt now: they are every one clipped and rounded 
off. There are no shadows, as foils for the world’s lights; this 
new sunlight of the soul has dissipated them all, like early Sep- 
tember rime. Nowhere now are realities rough ; they wear a look 
so delightfully undulating that they seem as easy to be sailed over 
as the rolling waves; the whole world, in fact, wears but the hue 
of the happy, happy heart. 

It cannot well be related, and, if it could, it would not be be- 
lieved, what a subsequent new bliss dawns over the landscape of 
the young life, when the lover has been indeed assured that he 
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does not sue in vain. , One’s own experience is sufficient for him 
there ; and if he should chance to have had wo experience of the 
sort, — Heaven help his poverty of soul! It is hardly possible to 
imagine a being happier than the lover who has been accepted ; 
not necessarily according to the set formulas, but assured —as he 
not unfrequently is in language that cannot be framed —that the 
dear faith he has dared to cherish has begun, at length, to germi- 
nate beside the faith — holier, possibly, than his —of another. Of 
all allotted earthly joys, there is not one so whole and complete as 
this. There is no wealth worth the quest that so richly abounds 
and multiplies. 

An early marriage may be improvident, now and then, in the 
world’s over-wise view, but the men who marry young are not al- 
ways worthless as citizens. On this point Shakespeare and Dr. 
Franklin may be permitted to put in testimony. We know that 
marrying early in life never yet wrecked a man’s character, how- 
ever astringent its action may have been upon his income; while 
instances lamentably abound where much earlier unions would 
have been sure to save all. This, however, concerns only thrift : 
two human beings may have been formed to love one another, 
though they both could not earn enough to “make the pot boil” 
even for a single day. It is well enough to look ahead ; but “care 
killed a cat”’ once, and a cat, we know, has more lives than love. 

The man who has known an early First Love is a more or less 
inspired person all his days. He has somewhat — it looks like a 
star to him, or a light far brighter than any of the known lights 
of the firmament —to fix his view through the lowering skies and 
scowling tempests that are sure to come afterward. He is always 
the more of a man for having thus loved; he would have been less 
without this mysterious development of his nature. Here is 
something to hold him steady on his course ; let him be oblivious 
of all else, he cannot be untrue to that. He recurs to it con- 
stantly in his thought; keeps living that particular passage of his 
life over again ; talks of it to others in a strain of eloquence he is 
unaware of; dreams over it by day as well as by night; uncon- 
sciously shapes his life more or less by it ; and betrays its silent 
influence over him in the whole course and temper of his action. 
In this, if in nothing else, he finds his purpose and aim; this be- 
comes his mentor and salvation; and through this he is inspired 
as nothing else in life has been able to breathe into his soul. 
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What, indeed, are we without memories? and what single mem- 
ory is there like this of our youth? the farther back it dates, the 
softer the halo in which it swims. We must needs couple it with 
the very flower and blossom of our days, or it does not work with 
such magic on the heart. It must wear the blush and down of 
life’s morning on its cheek, or it gains but a frail hold upon the 
nature. Even the most prosaic of men love to glide back in 
thought to the happy period when they were given to romance ; 
and the most absorbed of business devotees are fond of filling up 
the gaps of their leisure with recollections of the time when their 
aims were vagabond, and their hearts susceptible, and they lived 
for nothing beyond the hour, and so lived healthily. 

There are plenty without such memories; but the secret unrest 
of their spirits betrays the want they can never expect exactly to 
supply. Many and many such dream vainly of “what might have 
been,” and vainly envy him whose lustrous eye and contagious 
smile attest, in his particular case, the perpetual joy of recalling 
that which das been. Far apart as these and those days may be, 
the emotions which were then much too passionate and tumultuous 
to define he is still able to analyze and thoroughly enjoy. He can 
watch the courses of their steady influence all along his life. He 
can put his hand in his bosom, and feel the beating of a heart 
which in its youth and freshness was enriched with a blessed and 
ever-blessing joy. 

Alas! alas! that this little period of human life is rounded up 
so soon! that when its silken threads ave drawn tightly together 
at last, and the single twist is severed by the fateful shears with 
their remorseless clip, so little of the exuberant richness of youth 
is left to rill down through rocky trials and perplexities into the 
broader meadows of manhood and active exertion ! 

We none of us know what is in store for us, it is true; but we 
cannot be defrauded of what has been. The Past we may not 
utterly give over. What is beautiful—what is good — what is 
simple and fresh and true in that, is ours to enrich the remainder 
of our lives. We try to look into the future; and even with hope 
and faith brightening all like an illuminated record, we still sigh in 
secret over the recollection of a dear joy which will never, never 
come back to us again. 


The old homestead, with every object about it, is newly hallowed 
by the pledges of the early love. The low porch, thatched and 
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frilled with the ancient woodbine; the familiar garden walks ; 
the single great elm before the windows on the turfy carpet ; the 
pretty patch of woodland, but a stone’s throw away ; the little roar- 
ing river hard by, vexed with its eddies and whirlpools ; the rustic 
seats under the trees, the orchard, a fairy wilderness of blossoms 
in May,—each comes in, in its proper turn, to add form and 
expression to the newly born experience, to give it environment 
and fixedness of locality, and to domesticate and perpetuate it in 
the heart by the simple force of its surroundings. The young 
love that breaks out into life in the midst of external objects like 
these, in the sweet contentment of rurality, among the leaves and 
flowers, and musical sounds of winds and birds and waters, cannot 
but be deep, cannot but be broad, cannot but be a perennial foun- 
tain, to overflow and keep green the life around it forever. 

Let none of us set ourselves up to despise these “small things.” 
They are the very things which are fullest of lasting meaning. If 
there be little Love in life, then the life itself is inevitably little 
and shallow. The earlier, therefore, this inspiring and nourishing 
passion is awakened within us, the sooner are all the hidden forces 
of the being started into harmonious activity. It is marvellous 
indeed, what a measureless flow of living energy gushes forth the 
moment this magic staff of Love touches the solid rock of the 
sealed-up nature. For love, men can work always and never tee] 
tired. For love, they can undergo privations joyfully, and cross 
trackless wastes of trial without a thought of repining or fear. 
This is the true inspiration, —this the genuine madness by which 
they come to find themselves out. 

He who loves not, cannot be said as yet to live; and he who 
has not loved in the flush and glory of his youth, when sense and 
sentiment were sending their full tides alternately through all the 
channels of his being, has been shorn of that marginal verdure to 
his life here for which he may bid the highest prices afterward in 
the world’s market, and always bid in vain. 
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APRIL ON THE FARM. 
By ALFRED HENRY PETERS. 


SCARCE sure of Winter’s death, 
Whose malice still the north exposure feels, 
The timid South Wind, with its quickening breath, 
Soft through the valley steals. 


Eager from stable door, 
The lowing herd out from the pent yard pass, 
With gladsome haste ; the nearest fields explore, 
And crop the twinkling grass. 


In long procession strung, 
The wary crows their vernal flight pursue, 
Or riotous assembly hold among 


Lone woods remote from mew. 


Where ripened last year’s maize, 
Round oblong strip, diminishing in size, 


The plowman, shunning where the frost delays, 


His rusty plowshare tries. 


A subtile spirit, rife, 
O’er all the waking earth doth brood ; 

Nor may man, beast, or plant, or aught with life, 
Resist it though they would. 


I climb the neighboring hill, 
To watch the vapor from the moist earth rise ; 
And by its wreath o’er rivulet and rill 


Their courses recognize. 


Inconstant month ! the year 

On thee bestows her most capricious part, — 
Among thy sisters, fitful, insincere — 

A wayward child thou art. 


Thine, April, is our lot, — 

Whose tranquil air and sunshine of to-day — 
Whether to-morrow’s storm be worth or not, 

It puzzleth me to say. 
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NEW ENGLAND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


VIII.—THE MAINE STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND 
THE MECHANIC ARTS. 


By PRESIDENT M. C. FERNALD. 


Tue history of the Maine State College can be regarded as in 
no sense peculiar. It makes claim to no distinction above that of 
other institutions of its class. 

Like most of them, it 
has experienced the won- 
ted mutations of fortune 
or condition, has known 
dark days and bright days, 
and, like them also, it has 
maintained, through all 
its vicissitudes, its obli- 


gations unimpaired, and 
kept steadfast faith in the 
future. 


Coming into existence 
in virtue of the Act of 
Congress of 1862, per- 
taining to land-grant col- 
leges, it has derived its 
principal endowment from 
the sale of the land to 
which, under this act, it 

was entitled. 
Unfortunately for its financial status, this land, amounting for 
the State of Maine to 210,000 acres, was put on the market when 
prices for land unlocated were simply nominal. In 1866, by 
authority of the State legislature, all the land, except 16,200 acres, 
was sold by the Governor, Hon. Samuel Cony, and his Executive 
Council, for about fifty-three cents per acre. In 1870 the remain- 
ing 16,200 acres were sold by Governor Chamberlain for eighty- 


MERRITT C. FERNALD 


Note. — The editors have taken the liberty of inserting the portrait of Mr. 
Fernald in his article. 
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four cents per acre. The amount received from the sale of land 
($118,300) is invested in State of Maine bonds bearing interest at 
the rate of six per centum. To this fund $13,000 of accumulated 
interest have been added, making the total interest-bearing fund 
$131,300. 

By will of the late ex-Governor Abner Coburn, of Skowhegan, 
Maine, provision is made for the increase of the endowment fund 
by $100,000,—a munificent gift, which will not only furnish a 
valuable addition to the resources of the College, but will consti- 
tute a permanent testimonial to Governor Coburn’s intelligent and 
philanthropic interest in the cause of industrial education. 

The site of the College is an attractive one. The farm on which 
it is located borders on the Stillwater River, one mile from the 
pleasant village of Orono and nine miles from the thriving city of 
Bangor. It embraces 376 acres of land, affording a variety of soil 


for experimental purposes. This farm, —originally consisting of 


two farms, now united into one, — costing $11,000, was given to 


the State by the towns of Orono and Oldtown. 

It may not be generally known even by the people of Maine, 
that the College is located on an island,—not that on which the 
Penobscot tribe of Indians has its home, but the one on which the 
village of Oldtown, three miles distant, is also situated, —an island 
enclosed between the Penobscot River and the Stillwater River, 
which, flowing from the Penobscot above Oldtown and returning 
to it at Orono, is both a branch and a tributary of it. The Maine 
Central Railroad, passing within one mile of the College, renders 
it easily accessible from all parts of the State. 

When the writer came to Orono in August, 1868, there were on 
the College premises two sets of farm buildings and what is now 
termed “White Hall,” which was the only building for class 
purposes and for the dormitory of the new institution. The 
grounds in front and around this hall were rough and ungraded, 
and bore little resemblance to the present beautiful campus. 
White Hall is a three-storied wooden structure, semi-gothic in 
style, its upper story devoted to rooms for students and its lower 
stories to class-rooms and to rooms for the departments of Civil 
Engineering and Natural History. The other principal buildings 
are the Chemical Laboratory and Birch Hall. The former was 
completed in 1870, the latter-in 1871. The Laboratory (modelled 
after the Chemical Laboratory of Brown University, Providence, 
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R. I.), is a two-storied brick building, with an ell of one story used 
for a working laboratory. The whole building is admirably adapted 
to the needs of the chemical department. In it may also be found 
physical apparatus, a mineralogical cabinet, and one room devoted 
to library purposes. A part of the ell, separated by partition from 
the main portion, constitutes the analytical room of the State 
Experiment Station. 

Birch Hall is a four-storied building containing forty-eight 
rooms, and is used as a dormitory. In the rear of this hall, and 
connected with it by a corridor, is the boarding-house, a two-storied 
wooden building, in which is the college dining-hall. 

Among the principal buildings, the new shop should also be 
included. This is a plain wooden structure, erected in 1883, and 
furnishes a home for the mechanical department. The main 
building is 56 < 36 feet, two stories in height, and contains on the 
first floor, machine-room, filing-room, engine-room, wash-room, 
and tool-room ; on the second floor, wood-working-room, drawing- 
room, and recitation-room ; the ell, 56 < 24 feet, one story in height, 
with monitor roof, containing a forge-room and foundry-room. In 
the development of the system of shop instruction, filing, forging, 
and wood-working, including wood-turning, are now taught. 

Besides the buildings which have been noticed, there are on the 
college grounds, the president’s house, three professors’ houses, 
one society hall, and a commodious set of farm buildings, compris- 
ing a house, three barns, and other out-buildings. 

The value of the college property in buildings is $125,000; 
value of library, $7,000; of apparatus, $15,000; of farm, tools, 
stock, carriages, and furniture, $18,000 ; making a total of $165,000. 
This sum, with the endowment fund, including the prospective 
addition from the estate of the late ex-Governor Coburn, makes 
the entire moneyed interest of the institution approximately 
$400,000. Although this amount is not large when compared 
with the ample resources of many like institutions in more popu- 
lous and wealthier States, it is large enough, when we consider all 
the circumstances of its growth to its present magnitude, to incite 
all friends of the college to renewed efforts in its behalf, large 
enough to furnish a fair foundation on which to build a superstruc- 
ture of no mean proportions in the future. 

The bounty of the State to the College is shown by the following 
record of legislative appropriations for its aid : — 
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1867 . . . $20,000 1874. . . $12,500 IO8t%. ss $35 

865 . . »  §0;000 TO7G =. « « $0,500 PGBS 4 «.. 3.000 
1870 . . . 50,000 yO. ks 8,000 85 . . . 12,400 
HO7E . ss 6,000 S77 2 ss) 68R216 S07 . . + 34,600 
72 . . . 8,060 love . ss 6,500 eee 
1873. « + 24,000 G0) 2 Ss 3,000 Total . . «$247,218 


The early appropriations were largely devoted to the construc- 
tion of three of the principal buildings. In fact, the larger part 
of the entire appropriations by the State, excepting that of 1887 
(which is unexpended) has gone into buildings, all of which are on 
the college grounds and in good condition, and into apparatus and 
other equipments designed to render the work of instruction effi- 
cient and valuable. For supplementing the proceeds of the 
endowment fund and the receipts from tuition, the drafts made 
upon the State appropriations in payment of salaries and other 
general expenses have averaged but little above three thousand 
dollars a year. 

In her fostering care for all of her institutions, Maine, com- 
pared with many of her sister States, can be said to have been 
only fairly generous, not lavish, in expenditure upon her State 
college. She manifests, however, a constant and abiding interest 
in its welfare, and, with continued and increasing prosperity, may 
confidently be relied upon to provide other buildings as they 
shall be needed, and to furnish the means of further strengthening 
and developing all the growing departments of the college. 

In this connection, reference should be made also to the bounty 
of individuals. Before the college was opened to students, citizens 
of Bangor gave to it $12,000; and since the admission of students 
in 1868, it has been each year the recipient, in one form or 
another, of individual favor and bounty. Ex-Governor Coburn, 
whose munificence has already been cited, was especially help- 
ful by the bestowal of timely gifts, and thus frequently tided 
a department over a hard place, or came to the assistance of the 
college when in extremity. 

It is not, however, the endowment, not the buildings, — indis- 
pensable as they are, — not the bounty of the State or of individuals, 
nor all of these combined, that determine the life and character of 
an institution. Without some or all of these aids, it is true, the 
institution may not exist; but with them all, it may prove a fail- 
ure, and all its work may come to naught. 


1 Since 1881 legislative sessions have been biennial. 
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For its real life, it is much more dependent upon the energy 
and spirit of those who administer its affairs, upon the fidelity and 
genius of those who fill offices of instruction; upon the purpose 
and quality of those who seek instruction and guidance; and, 
especially, upon the harmonious working together of all these 
elements, inasmuch as they are the potent factors in an institu- 
tion’s permanent upbuilding and success. 

In this last regard, the Maine State College has been excep- 
tionally fortunate. Its growth, therefore, although less vigorous 
and ample than its friends could desire, has been an entirely 
healthy growth; and its promise and outlook are regarded as in a 
high degree encouraging. 

The first class, numbering twelve students, was admitted Sept. 
14, 1868. Samuel Johnson, A.M., had been chosen Farm 
Superintendent and Instructor in Agriculture, and the writer of 
this article, Professor of Mathematics. With this small force of 
faculty and pupils the College entered upon the first term of its 
organized existence, — Mr. Johnson attending to the duties of the 
farm and to instruction in farm processes, and the writer to the 
duties of the class-room. In the service of instruction, one of the 
memorable events of the first year was a course of lectures on 
physiology, by the late Dr. Calvin Cutter, of Massachusetts. At 
the beginning of the second year, Stephen F. Peckham, A.M., of 
Rhode Island, a graduate of Brown University, was added to the 
Faculty in the capacity of professor of Chemistry. A little later, 
Mr. John Swift, a graduate of the Agricultural College of Michigan, 
came as instructor in Botany and Horticulture. 

In the formative period of the College before the several depart- 
ments were filled with permanent officers, lecturers were called in 
as occasions arose to give instruction on special topics. Additions 
were thus frequently made to the force of instruction, so that by 
the close of the year 1870 no less than eleven different persons 
were connected, in one capacity or another, with the Faculty, as 
shown by the catalogue issued with the college report for that 
year. The catalogue bears date, January, 1871. From it the fol- 
lowing list of instructors is copied :— Facu/ty: Merritt C. Fernald, 
A.M., Acting President and Professor of Mathematics and Physics ; 
Samuel Johnson, A.M., Farm Superintendent and Instructor in 
Agriculture; Stephen F. Peckham, A.M., Professor of Chemistry ; 
John Swift, B.S., Instructor in Botany and Horticulture; Mrs. 
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Mary L. Fernald, Instructor in French and German; Calvin 
Cutter, M.D., Lecturer on Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene ; 
Corydon B. Lakin (Principal of Commercial College, Bangor), 
Instructor in Bookkeeping and Commercial Forms; X. A. Wil- 
lard, A.M., Lecturer on Dairy Farming; A. S. Packard, Jr., M.D., 
Lecturer on Useful and Injurious Insects; James J. H. Gregory, 
A.M., Lecturer on Market Farming and Gardening; Prof. E. S. 
Morse, Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy and Zodlogy. Military 
instruction (required by the Endowment Act) had been given by 
Capt. Henry E. Sellers, of Bangor. 

Hitherto, the College could not be regarded as resting on a 
secure basis, inasmuch as the title to the college grounds, and the 
buildings upon them, had been in controversy. The deed convey- 
ing to the State the farms presented by the towns of Orono and 
Oldtown, as a site for the College, contained a reversion clause, by 
which under certain conditions the property might be lost to the 
State. This clause was not satisfactory to the Legislature, and, 
early in 1869, in granting an appropriation of $28,000 to the Col- 
lege, the vote was accompanied by a provision that the reversion 


clause should be so changed that the title to the property should 
be valid in the State. 


The required change was not made in 1869; the money appro- 
priated could not be drawn, but reverted to the State Treasury. 
Early in 1870 the sum of $28,000 was appropriated by the Legis- 
lature, with $22,000 additional, making the total appropriation 
$50,000, but conditioned upon the same change of deed as was 
required the previous year. Before the close of 1870 the necessary 
change of title had been effected, the money had been drawn, and 
the work of construction of needed buildings was rapidly going 
forward. By the end of the third college year (¢.e., August, 1871) 
the Chemical Laboratory had been completed, the large dormitory, 
Birch Hall, had been constructed, and the boarding-house, with 
its commodious dining-hall, was ready for the reception of students. 

The three years from 1868 to 1871 constituted the most 
trying period in the history of this institution. At their close, 
questions of title and of permanency of the institution, which 
had been so embarrassing to Trustees and Faculty, were now, 
happily, questions of the past. A new and more auspicious 
era seemed to be dawning upon the struggling College. At 
this point in its history the writer, who, chosen to a pro- 
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fessorship, had served also as Acting President during the 
three years under notice, requested relief from the extra duties. 
This relief was granted, and a reorganization of the Faculty 
effected; so that at the beginning of the next college year 
it was constituted as shown below :— 

Rev. Charles F. Allen,! A.M., President and Professor of 
English Literature, Mental and Moral Science; Merritt C. 
Fernald, A.M., Professor of Mathematics and Physics; Robert 
L. Packard, A.M., Professor of Chemistry, French, and German ; 
William A. Pike, C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering; Charles 
H. Fernald, A.M., Professor of Natural History; Joseph R. 
Farrington, Farm Superintendent; X. A. Willard, A.M., Lec- 
turer on Dairy Farming; James J. H. Gregory, A.M., Lecturer 
on Market Farming and Gardening; Captain James Deane, 
Military Instructor; John Perley, Instructor in Bookkeeping and 
Commercial Forms. 

The settled condition of the affairs of the College was followed 
by a considerable increase in the number of students, the highest 
figures in this regard being attained in 1874-5, when the number 
catalogued was 121. Rev. Dr. Allen brought to the Collége 
generous culture of mind and heart and an earnest purpose to 
strengthen and elevate all its departments. His presidency, 
extending from August, 1871, to the close of the year 1878, 
was one of general prosperity to the College. In March, 1879, 
the writer was chosen as successor to Dr. Allen, and has held 
the position to which he was then elected since that date. 

From the beginning of President Allen’s administration in 1871 
to the present time, the changes in the Faculty have been gradual, 
and yet this period of sixteen years has sufficed to furnish new 
men at the head of every department of the College, as shown by 
comparing the composition of the Faculty in 1871 with that at 
date as follows: Merritt C. Fernald, A.M., Ph. D., President 
and Professor of Physics and Mental and Moral Science; Alfred 
B. Aubert, B.S., Professor of Chemistry, and Secretary of the 
Faculty ; Frank L. Harvey,” B.S., Professor of Natural History ; 
George H. Hamlin, C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering ; Allen 
E. Rogers, A.M., Professor of Modern Languages, Logic, and 
Political Economy, and Librarian; Walter Balentine, M.S., Pro- 


1 The degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon Rev. Mr. Allen by two institutions in 1872. 
2 Successor to Professor C. H. Fernald, who ably filled the chair of Natural History, from Sep- 
tember, 1871, to July, 1886. 
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fessor of Agriculture ; Walter Flint,! M.E., Instructor in Mechani- 
cal Engineering, and Registrar ; James N. Hart, B.C.E., Instructor 
in Mathematics and Drawing; Lieut. Charles L. Phillips, 4th 
U. S. Artillery, Professor of Military Science and Tactics; How- 
ard S. Webb, Instructor in Shop Work ; Gilbert M. Crowell, Farm 
Superintendent. 

The College has been fortunate in the fidelity and permanency 
of its Trustees, if the latter term may be applied to a body of 
men subject to change by annual appointment as terms of office 
expire. Hon. Lyndon Oak, of Garland, now president of the 
Board, has been a member of it continuously since 1867; and 
from his thorough acquaintance with the entire history of the 
College and his sound and practical judgment, his services to it 
have been and are invaluable. Hon. William P. Wingate of Ban- 
gor, who for several years was president of the Board, served the 
College faithfully as a trustee from 1867 to 1884, when he was 
precluded from re-appointment by a statute limitation of age. 
Hon. Abner Coburn, of Skowhegan, was president of the Board 
for twelve years, from 1867 to 1879. 

Did space allow, it would be a grateful labor to make record of 
the names and services of the other members of the Board, past 
and present, and to bear testimony to the zeal and efficiency with 
which they have discharged the duties of the important post con- 
fided to them. It should be stated that the original Board con- 
sisted of sixteen members, one for each county in the State, and 
that as early as 1867 they all resigned to give place to a smaller 
Board, consisting of seven members, appointed by the Governor. 
Subsequently, the Secretary of the Board of Agriculture became 
by law a member of the Board, ex officio; and four years ago the 
Alumni were authorized by law to name one of their number for 
appointment in the Board. Thus, at the present time, the Board 
consists of nine members, —seven appointed by the Governor, 
each for a term of seven years; one a member in virtue of his 
office ; and one named for appointment by the Alumni, the term of 
whose office is three years. 

The number of graduates is 238, including 219 men and 19g 
women. The number of students who have pursued special or 
partial courses, extending through periods varying from one term 


1 Successor to Professor C. H. Benjamin, in charge of the department of Mechanical Engineering, 
from August, 1880, to January, 1887. 
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to three and a half years, averaging one and a half years for each, 
is 263. These numbers do not include the 112 students now in 
attendance upon the institution. It thus appears that 613 students 
have enjoyed or are now enjoying the benefits of the courses of 
instruction offered by this College. 

The regular courses are five in number, viz. : Agriculture, Civil 
Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Chemistry, and Science 
and Literature; each requiring four years for its completion. The 
courses in Agriculture, Chemistry, and Science and Literature lead 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science ; the course in Civil Engineer- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Civil Engineering ; and the course 
in Mechanical Engineering to the degree of Bachelor of Mechanical 
Engineering. Three years after graduation, on proof of profes- 
sional work or study, and on presentation of a satisfactory thesis, 
the second or higher degree can be obtained. 

Tuition was free until 1881, when a moderate tuition of thirty 
dollars a year was imposed, as required by a law of the State 
enacted in 1879. The College lost no students then in attendance 
in consequence of the enforcement of the statute; but the number, 
of admissions to the several classes since 1881 has been clearly 
less than it would have been under free tuition. This number is 
now increasing from year to year, and, in a short time, it may 
reasonably be expected that the effect of this requirement upon 
the number of students will scarcely be perceptible. A more 
serious question, which bids fair, soon, to confront the officers of 
the College, is that of space for the accommodation of those seek- 
ing admission to its classes. 

Expenses are moderate. Board in the College dining-hall is 
two dollars and sixty cents per week, for thirty-six weeks in the 
year. The heating of rooms, principally by steam, costs about 
twenty dollars a year for each room. For mechanical students, 
the course of instruction in the vise shop costs ten dollars; in the 
forge shop, nine dollars ; and in the wood shop, four dollars. Stu- 
dents in the Chemical Laboratory pay for injury to apparatus, for 
glass-ware broken, and for chemicals used. The charges indicated, 
together with pay for books and incidental items, make the needful 
term expenses at the college approximately two hundred dollars a 
year. At military drill students wear a uniform which may be and 
is also generally worn at the class-room exercises. 

The long vacation is in the winter, affording an opportunity for 
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students to teach—an opportunity of which fully sixty per cent 
avail themselves each year. The two terms of the year are so 
arranged that the short vacation includes the month of July, when 
many students find remunerative employment in the haying field. 
It thus comes about that many students pay the larger part of 
their expenses from earnings while in college. Compensation is 
made for ordinary work by students, on the farm and about the 
college buildings, but the amount from this source is and must be 
small, inasmuch as nearly all the labor in the field, in the shop, in 
the laboratory, and in the drawing rooms is educational, and there- 
fore without direct pecuniary compensation. 

The extent to which the Alumni have engaged in the substantial 
industries, and their excellent standing wherever known, are 
regarded as occasions of just pride by all friends of the College. 
Of the 222 graduates prior to 1886, 210 are now living. The fol- 
lowing table gives their occupation and the relative percentage in 
each calling : — 


Per- Per- 
Number. centage. Number. centage. 


a a 9 Lawyers)... . II 5 
Specialists in Agricul- Clergymen . .. « 2 I 

NE as ea ss jo ee 3 I 
U.S. Signal Service . Commercial Business, 14 7 
Civil Engineers. . . Weacners™ . .*s . 36 14 
Mechanical Engineers, Miscellaneous and Un- 
Manufacturers . . . MMOWR 2 6 4 ss 6430 14 
Druggists. . . 


Physicians ... . III Ee oy A iting tos SO 100 


From the foregoing table it appears that only nine per cent of 
the graduates are engaged in the so-called professions, and that 
ninety-one per cent are engaged in varied and largely practical 
industries. Fourteen per cent are engaged either in farming or in 
some of the higher forms of service in agriculture, twenty-nine 
per cent in civil and mechanical engineering, and seven per cent 
in manufactures; making fifty per cent in these four very impor- 
tant vocations of industrial life. Of the sixty classed in the table, 
under the head of “‘ Teachers’ and “ Miscellaneous and Unknown,” 
many will find their permanent places in some of the other occu- 
pations named. 


1 Including one Professor of Agriculture, one Director of Agricultural Experiment Station, five As- 
sistants in Agricultural Experiment Stations, one Editor Agricultural Paper, two Veterinary Surgeons, 
one Botanist in U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

2 Among the teachers are two college professors. 
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The farm connected with the College furnishes lessons in the 
best methods of agricultural practice, and is designed to be so 
conducted as to be an educational appliance of the institution, 
especially for students in the Agricultural Course. At present 
most of the experiments conducted upon it are under the direction 
of the State Agricultural Experiment Station, located at the 
College. 

In government, a system of co-operation has been maintained 
for the past twelve or more years, by which a measure of responsi- 
bility for good order and upright conduct has been lodged with the 
students themselves. They have respected the trust, and the 
system has proved valuable. 

It is pleasant to be able to state that the relations existing 
between the College and the town in which it is located are of 
the most cordial character. It is pleasant also to have reason 
to believe,. from unmistakable indications and positive assuran- 
ces, that, in proportion as its aims, its methods and their re- 
sults are understood, its work is appreciated; and that thus, in 
widening circles, sentiment is constantly forming in its favor. Its 
future is full of promise. 

The legislation of the past winter —both State and National — 
has been highly propitious for the College. The sum of $25,000 
recently appropriated by the State, for a building of Natural His- 
tory and Agriculture, insures greater prominence for at least two 
of its important departments. The passage of the Hatch Bill by 
Congress (approved March 2, 1887) assures for this in common 
with the other land-grant colleges the sum of $15,000 per annum 
for experimental purposes. 

Its proper future development, however, requires much yet to be 
done. As the years go by, other buildings will be needed, and 
larger endowment funds. As has been the case in thg¢ past, so in 
the future there will be needed the generous bounty of individuals 
and the fostering care of the State. On the part of those filling 
offices of instruction, there will be needed still an abiding spirit of 
consecration to its high interests ; and likewise the continued de- 
votion of trustees, Alumni, and all its other friends. Thus sus- 
tained, it may be expected to justify in fullest measure, the wis- 
dom of its establishment, and to confer unnumbered benefits upon 
the sons and daughters of the State whose name it bears. 
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AN EASTER OFFERING. 
[IN MEMORY OF A BELOVED SISTER. ] 
By ARTHUR ELWELL JENKS. 


THE minor chords of human life, 
All strange unrest of worldly strife, 

The clarion call to duty, and 
The crosses that we meekly bear 
In silent patience everywhere, 

Are mercies of the Hidden Hand ! 
God knows it all— our wills to be 
Far better than we are ; to see 

His guidance as we journey still. 

I know the discipline of grief 
Is for our good ; that sweet relief 
Comes with allegiance to His will. 


The chilly winds of March are gone — 
The shrill pipe of the Winter morn 
Is broken in the clasp of Spring ! 
And he whose heart is tuned to praise, 
Shall gather from these April days, 
The fruit of Nature’s offering. 


In homes where love has known a tear, 
Within the passing of a year, 

Peace yields her boon ; and hearts tho’ sad, 
At thought of dear ones gone before — 
Tired pilgrims of an earthly shore — 


In Easter’s holy day are glad! 


Fair birthtime of the spirit’s cheer ! 

Our risen Lord is standing near, 
With healing in his kindly eye ; 

The thorny way grows bright at last ; 

Gethsemane’s dark night has past — 
Hail, morn of Immortality ! 
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OLD MAN BOWEN. 
RAILROAD-BUILDING AND LOVE-MAKING. 
By GEORGE E. WALSH. 


In a certain western town there lived a number of years ago a 
remarkably eccentric character, known by the very appropriate 
name of Old Man Bowen. He was a man of perhaps sixty years 
or more of age, well-preserved, and of a hardy nature. His face 
was marred by tightly drawn wrinkles, which crossed and re-crossed 
his sallow visage in a multiplicity of forms; and his large, horny 
hands bore strong evidences of considerable exposure to rough 
weather. Although of an age when most men feel their vital 
forces declining and their step growing more languid day by day, 
Old Man Bowen was in the very height of his physical and mental 
strength, and his step was just as quick and elastic as his well- 
drawn arguments were clear- and forceful. No youth of that rural 
district showed more sprightliness in his daily avocation, nor at- 
tempted more violent exertions, than did Old Man Bowen, with his 
gray locks and emaciated form. Nothing seemed too great for 
him to undertake, and, when he related some of his youthful ex- 
periences to the crowd of villagers, something little short of 
reverence was inspired within their breasts for the little man 
before them. 

In his earlier days Old Man Bowen had been a local Methodist 
preacher, administering to the spiritual wants of five different 
churches, which he visited in regular order at least once a fort- 
night. These churches were a long distance apart, in a wild and 
unsettled district, and it required no small amount of physical ex- 
ertion and endurance on the part of the local preacher to make his 
circuit in accordance with his long-established practice. He fre- 
quently made the journey over the wild, rocky mountain roads on 
foot, carrying with him a small hand-bag, which contained his 
Bible, singing-books, and a few cakes; and a large, knotty stick, 
which served as a walking-cane and a weapon of defence. These 
solitary walks were greatly enjoyed by him, and, while swinging 
gayly along the zig-zag paths which wound around the bases of the 
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mountains, and through deep, shady forests, he pondered deeply 
over the vast problems of theology — eliminating from his own 
fertile brain strange inferences regarding the origin of good and 
evil, and the eternal damnation which awaited the wilful trans- 
gressor. Frequently he would stop in his walk, and begin to 
exhort his fellow-sinners to repent, — his audience being the stately 
forest trees and the gray rocks, —and then, overcome by his own 
emotions, he would prostrate himself on the ground and pray fer- 
vently. His prayer finished, he would relieve his pent-up soul by 
singing a hymn or two with the same animation that he showed 
in his preaching and praying. 

Among his eccentric beliefs, Old Man Bowen had one that was 
fairly ground into his soul, and which gradually proved to make 
his lite miserable. He lived in the firm conviction that Satan was 
making special efforts to tempt him into the ways of the evil, and 
that in time he must fall a prey to his Satanic majesty’s diabolical 
plannings. His only escape, he felt, was in constant prayer and 
work, and so enthusiastically did he perform this duty that he had 
little time to give to thought about the probabilities of his ultimate 
failure and downfall. He preached the Gospel fervently ; exhorted 
the wild western farmers and miners to repentance, and joyed over 
the conversion of a single individual with weeping and laughing. 
But during his journeys from one church to another his old fear 
would haunt him, and he became so concerned about his own 
soul’s welfare that his feelings would find expression in the wild 
forest praying and singing. From these fierce experience meetings 
he would come forth with flashing eyes and renewed strength, 
confident that he had again obtained the victory over his relentless 
enemy. He would then relate to his astonished hearers an account 
of his conflict, and exhort them ever to be on their guard against 
yielding to the Evil One without a long, hard struggle beforehand 
for the mastery. 

After preaching to his five churches every fortnight for ten 
years, Old Man Bowen found it urgent upon him to resign his 
position, and to administer to the spiritual needs of one church 
only —that of his native village. He did not need the extra 
allowance which the other four churches gave him, as he was 
comfortably situated from a worldly point of view, and he was 
content to live a more quiet and home-like life. He had an 
only daughter, on whom he lavished all the affections of his 
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emotional soul, and who in turn reciprocated his tender regard. 
Lina was now approaching her eighteenth birthday, and she was 
as beautiful as her fair-haired, blue-eyed mother had been when she 
was laid beneath the sod sixteen years before. She had received 
all the educational advantages which the small town of Corinth 
could afford, and her natural aptitude for learning greatly facili- 
tated her in her studies. When she finally finished her educa- 
tional course she was duly installed in her father’s home as 
housekeeper, and the way that she managed the household 
affairs soon showed that she was master of that particular art. 
The old preacher and his beautiful young daughter lived to- 
gether in this way for two years, enjoying each other’s society 
only as a motherless child and a widowed father can, and their 
mutual love served to establish perfect harmony in their quiet 
lives. 

But Old Man Bowen was not a man to continue long in this 
uneventful and monotonous course. He had strong prejudices 
and eccentricities, and, now that he was robbed of that excite- 
ment which he received in visiting his several churches and 
preaching among his fellow-men, he soon became restless and * 
uneasy. He preached fervently every Sunday to his small con- 
gregation; but his week days passed heavily. He could not 
bring his troubles to his young daughter, whom he loved even 
more than his strange hobbies. When in her presence he would 
suppress his outbursts of strong emotion, which were rising 
to his lips, and try to appear calm and tender. His old fear 
regarding the fate of his own soul returned with redoubled 
force, and he felt it urgent upon himself to have some confidant 
to whom he could pour forth his pent-up feelings, such as he 
had been in the habit of doing when journeying through the 
woods or over the mountains. One day he was chopping wood 
in the shed near his house when he suddenly dropped his axe 
and began to preach as of old—not to the trees and gray rocks, 
but to the inanimate chopping-block. He poured out all of his 
troubles in eloquent words; prayed that he might succeed in 
overcoming his temptation; contradicted imaginary sentences 
of the senseless object, and wound up by saying that he knew 
that he would yet commit some great crime and become the prey 
of the Evil One. 

From that day forward the old chopping-block in the back 
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shed became Old Man Bowen’s audience, and his joys and sorrows 
were alike confided to its secrecy. 

About this time the inhabitants of Corinth were elated by the 
news that a project was on foot to carry a railroad through the 
place. A railroad was a thing unknown to this western village, 
and many of the gray-headed inhabitants had never seen one, 
although they were fully persuaded that it was of immense 
advantage to any village, much less to a thriving farming place 
like Corinth. A few were opposed to any innovation, and they 
shook their heads gravely when the news arrived that a party 
of surveyors were already on their way to the village to make 
surveys for the road. They doubted its utility, and distrusted 
the men who had charge of it, and on the whole proved themselves 
as conservative as possible. Old Man Bowen opposed it; but 
not in a mild way, as some of the others. What he opposed, 
he opposed with his whole soul and heart. He denounced the 
scheme as a fraud, and a bold attempt to rob the settlers of their 
land. From the pulpit he thundered forth his execration upon the 
heads of the members of the railroad company, and prayed Heaven 
that the awful doom of eternal damnation might be visited upon 
the first ones that entered the village for the purpose of carrying 
out the scheme. He vowed in public that not a foot of his land 
should be taken to build the road on, and fervently exhorted his 
friends to make a like vow. When he returned home after this 
public denunciation, he sought the solitude of his woodshed, and 
renewed his exhortations to his silent friend. 

“Ye know it’s not right to hev it cum here, an’ don’t ye say 
tis,” he reasoned with the block of wood. ‘It’s the work of the 
Devil, thet’s bringin’ it here, an’ I must stop it. He’s tryin’ to 
get the best of me all the time, an’ now he’s a-sendin’ this ’ere 
nuisance. He’s strong an’ full of life, an’ I’m gettin’ old and 
feeble. But I won't give in yet. No, I'll fight him yet. I’ve got 
the good book with me, an’ thet will support me. Won't it? Don’t 
contradict me, fur I say thet railroad won’t cum here. Dye hear? 
I won’t let it cum here. It’s the insterment of the Devil, but I’m 
the insterment of the Lord, an’ he’s stronger than the Evil One. 
I’ve fit the Lord’s enemies for nigh onto forty years, an’ I'll fight 
them yet. Thet railroad won’t cum here.” 

The usual process of singing and praying was then indulged in, 
and the old preacher retired to his house to meet Lina, his daughter, 
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and tell her that he had encountered the Evil One again, and came 
off victorious. He told her the story of the railroad scheme, and 
impressed it upon her plastic mind that it was a great calamity to 
the village to have the iron horse snorting through its quiet streets, 
and a great sin to permit the construction of the road. 

All of Old Man Bowen’s former prejudices sank into comparative 
insignificance alongside of this one. He brooded over the matter 
night and day, and always concluded with the forcible words, “ It 
won't cum here!’’ Considerable excitement was raised in the 
village over his strong opposition, and a number of the wavering 
ones sided with him, and seconded every utterance he made. Two 
parties seemed to have sprung. up, and their heated discussions 
over the railroad question were carried nearly to the point of the 
knife. Foremost among them was Old Man Bowen, who constantly 
fanned the excitement into flames and kept the wound open. 

But despite all of his protestations, the company of surveyors 
arrived in the village one bright afternoon, and took out their 


instruments to begin work. Robert Kenton, a handsome young 


man of twenty-seven, was the overseer of the company, and he 
was immediately made acquainted with the old preacher’s preju- 
dices. He laughed heartily over the matter, and at once disarmed 
the villagers of all suspicions about any scheme to rob them of 
their land. His frank good-nature won their hearts, and they 
went away declaring him a “ good ’un.” 

Robert Kenton was from the city, where congenial friends and 
innumerable amusements prevented time from lagging on his 
hands when not engaged in his business, and it was only natural 
that he found Corinth a very dull place after a week’s stay. He 
loved the woods and mountains, and this partly compensated for 
the loss of the society of his city companions. Day after day he 
would roam through the great forest aisles, or climb the steep side 
of the mountains, enjoying with an artist’s eye the rare pictures 
of scenery to be seen on every side. The mountain ‘streams were 
searched by him for trout, and the sharp report of his rifle fre- 
quently re-echoed through the deep valleys and mountain gorges, 
as he winged a duck or brought a rabbit to a sudden halt, when 
scurrying through the underbrush. These lonely hunting-trips 
were greatly enjoyed by him, and he wrote vivid accounts of them 
to his friends at home. 

One day he was returning from a long journey through the 
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woods when he happened to emerge from the forest close to the 
home of Old Man Bowen. Strangely enough these two had not 
met yet, although both were acquainted with each other from the 
village talk. Kenton smiled to himself as he reached the old man’s 
fence and remembered the stories told about his eccentric habits. 
Placing one hand on the top rail of the rude fence, he leaped 
lightly up on it, and began to survey the premises from his 
elevated seat. Everything was quiet about the house, and not a 
sign of a human being could be detected in the vicinity. Kenton’s 
thoughts gradually roamed from the old preacher and his home to 
the kind friends which he had left behind him, and he conjured 
up scenes of other lands where he had spent his early boyhood 
days. He was engaged in this sort of reverie, with his chin rest- 
ing on his hands and his rifle leaning against the fence, when the 
sharp report of a firearm caused him to start hastily around ; as 
he did so he felt a sharp pain in his right shoulder, and then every- 
thing grew suddenly dark. He tottered from his perch on the 
fence, and fell on a heap of leaves below. From a small wound in 
his shoulder the blood began to trickle gently down and form a 
pool near a bunch of blooming violets. The crimson liquid stained 
the delicate flowers beyond recognition, and then soaked into the 
roots. A chirping thrush flew from a neighboring tree, and 
dropped a green leaf on the white, upturned face, and then gave a 
sharp whistle as if to say that it had acknowledged the presence 
of death and paid its last tribute to the departed hero. 

But the bird’s sudden flight was owing to a movement in the 
high bushes near the fence, and the next moment a huge New- 
foundland dog rushed forth from the enclosure, wagging his tail 
with pleasure. When he reached the unconscious form of Kenton 
he stopped, ran his nose over his body in an inquisitive manner, 
smelt of the still flowing blood, and then turned around with a 
quick, sharp bark. This seemed to be the signal to call somebody’s 
attention to what he had discovered, and in response to it the 
cracking of the twigs and bushes near by announced that the call 
was heard. 

“Where are you, Carlo? What have you found now? Come 
here.” 

The beautiful form of Lina Bowen emerged from the woods, as 
she uttered these words, and as her eyes fell upon the prostrate 
form of Kenton and the crimson pool of blood, she gave a little 
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scream of terror. But she was a brave girl, and not one inclined 
to give way to unnecessary terrors, and so, after her first feeling 
of fear had vented itself, she approached the young man and began 
examining his wound. With her small white hands she bound up 
the arm with her handkerchief. Then, with the agility of a moun- 
tain hare, she hurried away for assistance. 

Two burly miners met her coming through the forests, and, in 
respect to her beauty and sex, they removed their broad-brimmed 
hats, and said in one voice: “ Mornin’, Miss; anythin’ up? We be 
at yer savice, if ye need us.” 

“Yes, come quick. A dear friend of mine has been hurt, and 
I want you to help me carry him into the house,” replied the young 
woman, as she led the strangers along the path to where the acci- 
dent happened. 

Kenton was like a child in the brawny arms of the two 
miners, and they carried him as tenderly as if he had been one, 
while Lina directed them in her calm, even tones. Old Man 
Bowen’s house was the nearest one, and to this Lina led the way, 
running ahead to unfasten the door and make preparations for 
receiving the wounded man. The spare room, where her mothef 
had so often slept in earlier days, was opened by her, and the 
clean, white bed patted and brushed up for Kenton. Lina seemed 
everywhere at once; now giving directions to the men, now 
smoothing out the pillow, and now cooling the feverish brow of 
the unconscious man with some brook water. She was nurse, 
doctor and hostess. She ordered the men around like children, 
until the doctor arrived and began to probe for the bullet. Then 
she retired into another room, not being strong enough to witness 
the painful operation. 

The stifled air of the house seemed to suffocate her, and she 
threw her small straw hat on her curling hair and wandered out 
in the back yard. As she did so she heard the sound of a human 
voice coming from the woodshed. Curious to know who \was 
there, she directed her steps towards the small outhouse, and 
peered in through the half-open door. 

There sat her father upon a bench facing the chopping-block. 
His sallow, wrinkled face was clasped between his hands, his 
elbows, meantime, resting upon his knees. At his feet lay an 
old-fashioned rifle. He was talking in animated tones, but Lina 
could discover no other person in the shed. 
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‘“‘T warned ’em,” he muttered aloud. “I warned ’em thet the 
railroad couldn’t cum here. They wouldn't listen, an’ now thet 
insterment of the Devil is shot. He desarved it. I'd do it agin. 
I warned him; I warned him. He’s a thief, an’ wants to rob us 
of the land, but he won’t do it. The railroad won’t cum.” Then 
the old man paused for a moment, and seemed lost in deep 
meditation. Lina, meanwhile, could scarcely believe her ears. 
This was the first intimation she had received of her father’s 
crime, and she swayed like a leaf, as she clung desperately to the 
side of the shed. 

“ But I’ve done it ; yes, I’ve done it,” again murmured her father, 
without removing his hands from his face. ‘The Devil’s tempted 
me, and I’ve fallen. I’ve been a-preachin’ the Bible nigh onto 
forty years, an’ now I’ve sinned myself. I knew I'd do it; I knew 
I’d do it. It was nateral, an’ I felt it in my bones. Don’t ye 
contradict me, nuther.” He straightened up and glared savagely 
at the chopping-block, and nearly frightened his daughter into 
fainting by his energetic manner. ‘I know what the Good Book 
says, an’ don’t you say I don’t. ‘Thou shalt not kill’; that’s what 
it says. I know’s well as you do thet it says thet. But the Devil 
says kill, and I’ve done his work fur him. The good Lord can’t 
tolerate me longer; he’s let me fall. Don’t ye talk back to me, 
fur I know’s well as ye do what’s right an’ what’s wrong. Ain't 
he a-stayin’ in my house, an’ ain’t Lina carin’ fur him. Ain’t thet 
a-doin’ onto others as ye’d have them do onto ye?” 

This outburst of eloquence was followed by a flood of weeping, 
and the old preacher seemed completely overcome by his emotions. 
Lina could stand the scene no longer, but turning she hurried 
towards the house, just,as her father broke out into one of his 
favorite hymns. His voice was strong and clear, and she heard 
every word of the hymn, but her heart was dumb with horror and 
mystification. 

It must be remembered that Lina had never before witnessed 
her father in one of his strange moods, and she was entirely igno- 
rant of the course of sermons and prayer-meetings that had been 
going on in the woodshed. She knew that her father had many 
eccentric habits, but these she attributed to his old age rather than 
to any other cause. But the scene that she had just witnessed 
shocked her sensitive nature beyond expression, and when she 
entered the room where Kenton was, her face was even whiter 
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than that of her patient. The doctor had extracted the bullet, 
and the young man was listening to the tales of the old miners 
about the tenderness of Lina, to whom he owed his life. The 
appearance of the girl in the door-way caused the two honest 
toilers of the mine to step back, and say to Kenton, as they did 
s0,-— 

“Thar she be now.” 

Kenton turned his eyes toward the door, and rested them for a 
moment upon the vision of loveliness before him. Lina was robed 
in a neat white dress, which set off her well-rounded figure to 
advantage. Her pale, frightened face contrasted beautifully with 
her dark, flowing hair, which she had arranged in a knot on the 
side of her small, shapely head. Her hands were clasped tightly 
together over her bosom, and seemed to be pressing back some 
pain. 

For a moment Kenton remained speechless at this sight, and, 
not until a warm blush began to steal over the pale face of his 
hostess, did he recover himself, and acknowledge the presence of 
the young girl. 

“Is this my benefactress?” he asked with a quiet smile, as he 
looked her steadily in the eyes. “ My friends here have just been 
telling me about your heroism and kindness. I certainly owe you 
more than I can ever repay, but I trust that in time I may be able 
to cancel part of the debt. Meanwhile, let me thank you for your 
actions and attention to me. They will be appreciated, I trust, as 
they deserve.” 

Lina blushed more than ever at this, and after a few words of 
politeness, she busied herself in arranging the room to conceal the 
agitation which his words had caused. Accustomed to seeing but 
few male friends in her father’s house, except the rough old miners 
of the village, she was naturally somewhat shy and reserved in the 
presence of her young and handsome patient. His keen, piercing 
black eyes followed her so attentively as she moved about the 
room that she became more than ever confused and disconcerted. 

“T suppose that I can be removed to a hotel safely this after- 
noon,” finally inquired Kenton, addressing himself to the doctor, 
who was still busy bandaging his shoulder. 

“Not a bit of it! Nota bit of it,” replied that little man as he 
securely tied the cord around the young man’s arm. ‘You can't 
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move out of this bed for at least a week. You're all broken up 
from the loss of blood.”’ 

“ But, my dear doctor, I’m a stranger to these good people, and 
I do not want to impose upon their kindness. I must seek some 
other place,” said Kenton in an embarrassed tone. 

“‘T take no excuse, sir. You must stay here, and have a nurse,” 
emphasized the doctor. ‘Miss Bowen here won't object to your 
stayin’ neither. Will you, Miss Bowen?” 

Lina was only too ready to second the doctor’s suggestion, and 
to help him carry his point in opposition to Kenton’s. 

“He certainly must stay here,’’ she replied in a quick tone of 
command, which seemed particularly fascinating to Kenton, com- 
ing from such a shy and modest young maiden, and he replied in 
mock humility, — 

“Well, as my nurse commands it, I suppose I shall have to obey. 
I am a tractable child, and won’t grumble.” 

The doctor called twice a day, and prescribed various treat- 
ments for the sick man, all of which Lina carried out to the letter. 
She watched the sometimes delirious patient with the solicitude of 
a loving sister. Old Man Bowen had grown wonderfully calm and 
quiet since the advent of the stranger in his house, but he sel- 
dom spoke to his daughter in regard to him, except to inquire 
about his condition. Lina, too, seemed to avoid all conversation 
about the sick man, and so a week passed away quietly and rapidly. 

But early one morning, Old Man Bowen was surprised to find 
that the young surveyor was able to walk about, and that his 
daughter was accompanying him in a short ramble through the 
woods. 

What conversations had taken place in the sick-room during this 
quiet week Old Man Bowen was as ignorant of as his big dog 
Carlo. But when he saw the two roaming through the mountain 
woods, she close by his side as if ready to support him should he 
need her help, and he looking so tenderly down at her small, lithe- 
some form, something like a pang of jealousy shot through the old 
man’s heart, and he halted suddenly in his walk, and raising his 
head towards heaven, muttered aloud, “ He’s the insterment of 
the Devil.” Then he resumed his walk, and began to revolve 
within his mind the great problems of human destiny and the result 
of railroads on peaceful villages. 

Kenton, as soon as it was safe, took leave of Lina and her father, 
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and returned to his old boarding-place. He had been in Old 
Man Bowen’s house for two weeks, and he was under deep obliga- 
tions to both the master of the house and his brave little daugh- 
ter. Lina blushed prettily as the young surveyor told her that 
their friendship must not drop there, but that she must allow him 
to call on her very often. She could not conceal the eagerness in 
her blue eyes, as she shyly gave him permission, although she was 
striving hard to appear indifferent. 

During Kenton’s sickness his fellow-surveyors had gone on with 
their work, and by the time he got out again they had progressed 
considerably with the line. The chief of the company only incited 
them on to harder work, and by the time the leaves of the forest 
began to change their color in the autumn the work was nearly 
completed. Kenton would soon have to leave the place and go 
further on along the line. He had not told Lina of this as yet, 
although she was perfectly aware of it. Her father had frequently 
told her that the cars would soon be running through the place, 
but “they wouldn’t cum while he lived.”’ 

“They be the work of the Devil,” he said to her one day, when 
he seemed particularly moody and set in his opinions. ‘“ They'll 
cum a-rushin’ through here Sundays an’ every day, an’ screamin’ 
away ‘nough to drive ye crazy. Thet man thet ye’ve been a-nurs- 
in’ is the insterment of the Devil, I tell ye, an’ ye must get rid of 
him. Lina, ye must not love him, fur ye can’t hev him. He ain’t 
fur ye. Ef ye desart yer father, ye ain’t a good child. Don’t ye 
understand? He can’t live alone; he'll go an’ roam in the woods, 
ef ye leave him. Child, are ye a-goin’ to marry him?” 

The impetuosity of the old man startled Lina as much as his 
words. She had never thought of the question of marrying, and 
the suddenness with which her father broached the subject fairly 
startled her. 

“Why, father, what do you mean by talking in that way? Mr. 
Kenton is nothing but a friend to me,’ she replied, after a short 
pause, “and you shouldn’t talk of him in that light. He is going 
away soon, and then he won't bother you longer.” 

Old Man Bowen seemed relieved by these words of his only 
child, and he kissed her affectionately before he left the house. 

That afternoon Lina was sitting near the front window of the 
house with some lace-work in her hands, which she occasionally 
worked at; but most of her time was spent in gazing vacantly at 
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the distant woods. Her face was paler than usual, and a tired, 
weary look shone from her blue eyes. Her thoughts which 
were far away were suddenly interrupted by the abrupt entrance 
of Robert Kenton, who stepped familiarly up to her side and took 
a vacant seat. She started visibly at his entrance, and moved her 
chair a few inches back. 

‘“‘ You frighten one by coming in so unexpectedly, Mr. Kenton!” 
she said in a half-angry tone. 

“Why, am I such a frightful figure?” he asked, jestingly. 
Then, in a more serious tone, “ You look unwell, to-day, Lina. 
Has anything occurred ?” 

“No, not that I am aware of,” she replied quickly, taking up 
her lace-work from her lap again. “I feel as well as ever.” 

A pause of several seconds followed this sentence, during which 
time Lina worked nervously at her lace, and Kenton watched her 
slightly flushed face with admiration. 

“Lina,” finally remarked the young surveyor, “we have nearly 
finished our work on the railroad in this vicinity, and we shall have 
to make our headquarters in Franklin soon.” 

“When will you leave?” inquired the girl, looking up at her 
companion’s face with a sweet smile. 

“Very soon,” replied Kenton, slowly. ‘ This week, probably.” 

“So soon!” In spite of her attempts to appear disinterested 
Lina’s color soon disappeared from her cheeks and left them pale 
as marble as she uttered this exclamation. Kenton was not slow 
to take advantage of her momentary confusion, and quickly 
responded : — 


“Yes, Lina, this week; but does my going have any interest to 
you? Do you care, Lina?” 

This question was untimed, and the flush that deepened on the 
cheeks of the young girl was more the result of wounded pride 
than anything else. 


* Of course, I have an interest in your going, as I would have in 
that of any other friend,” she replied coldly. “It would be fool- 
ish for me to have any deeper interest in your departure.” 

“Lina, you misunderstand me. Listen: from the first day that I 
met you, when you saved my life and brought me back to health, I 
have loved you. I have tried to make you love me in turn since 
then, and I have thought much of this day when I should tell you 
of my love. I have waited and hoped patiently, trusting that in 
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time you could respond to my feelings. Has all of my trust been 
in vain. Lina, can you love me?” 

“Mr. Kenton,” replied the girl, as she rose from her chair and 
seemed to brace herself for a supreme effort, “I was not pre- 
pared for this. I thought that we were friends only. You must 
not speak of this subject again. I can never be to you what you 
want.” 

“You do not love me, then?” bitterly exclaimed the young sur- 
veyor, as he looked gloomily at his companion. “We must part 
then as friends only, Lina.” 

“Yes, Mr. Kenton. My duty is to care for my father, who is 
getting old and feeble. He needs my constant attention, and I 
could not think of leaving him. You have my warmest sympathy 
and best wishes for success. You will soon forget me.” 

In truth, Lina Bowen loved Robert Kenton even more than she 
cared to admit to herself, and when she dismissed him with these 
few words she was surprised at her own strength and calmness. 
Had she prepared herself beforehand for such an interview she 
would have probably broken down under the ordeal, but coming so 
unexpectedly upon her she was hardly conscious of the impor- 
tance of what she was saying. It was not until after the form of 
the young man had disappeared from her view down the mountain 
road that she realized her position, and then she broke forth into a 
fit of silent weeping, But she felt that she had performed her 
duty, and this lent her new strength. Her father’s words of the 


morning still rang in her ears, and she determined to remain by 
his side as long as he lived. His eccentricities and prejudices had 
increased with his age, and he had not refrained from unburdening 
his heart to his daughter, and relating to her his feelings and 
emotions. 


The appearance of the steel rails running through Corinth, over 
which the cars would soon be rolling, was to him a constant 
source of irritation. He still preached to his congregation against 
the road, and warned them against “the insterment of the Devil” ; 
but his words and efforts were alike ineffectual. The work of 
progress could not be stopped, and the eccentric preacher found 
that the law had condemned his own land to the use of the railroad, 
and the iron rails passed within forty feet of his old home. As 
the time approached for the first train to run over the new road, 
Old Man Bowen became more moody in his actions, and his sallow 
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face took on a deeper hue. His hands clutched each other ner- 
vously when he spoke about the scheme of “thet man Kenton to 
rob the poor people of their land,” notwithstanding the fact that 
he had been well paid for that portion of his farm taken by the 
railroad company. Lina heard the man whom she loved dispar- 
aged nearly every day by her old father, but she never made a mur- 
mur or uttered a word in his defence. 

Kenton took his dismissal sorely at heart. He renewed his 
exertions in forwarding the interest of the company in whose 
employ he was engaged, and after a month’s sojourn in Franklin 
he moved still further on, and did not return té Corinth until the 
end of the line was reached, and his work in that section of the 
country finished; then in company with his fellow-surveyors he 
took the first train that ran over the road to Corinth. It was a 
great day for the citizens along the line of the road, and they 
hailed the appearance of the first train with rejoicings and feast- 
ings. In Corinth the excitement was as great as in any of the 
other villages, and nearly the whole town turned out to meet the 
train, as it steamed up to the new station. 

Kenton dismounted, and quickly looked around at his old friends, 
but his eyes failed to discover the form of Lina or her father. He 
inquired after Old Man Bowen and his daughter, but the only reply 
he could get from the villagers was a shrug of the shoulder, and 
an “I guess he’s shet himself up in the house. He’s takin’ it 
putty hard.”’ 

Unable to leave the place forever without saying a farewell word 
to the one he loved, Kenton walked slowly up to the home of Old 
Man Bowen. The appearance of the house and place was the 
same as ever, but no sigrt of life about it could be discovered. A 
feeling of dread came over the heart of the young man, as he noted 
the stillness of the place, and he wondered if anything had hap- 
pened. He passed slowly around the house, trying to pluck up 
courage to enter. Reaching the back of the house his attention 
was attracted by the sound of some one weeping. It seemed to 
come from the woodshed but a short distance from him, and, with- 
out waiting to locate the sounds more accurately, he hurried to the 
small building, and looked in through the half-opened door. 

The sight which met his gaze caused him to stand motionless 
fora moment. On the cold ground lay Old Man Bowen with one 
arm thrown lovingly over the old chopping-block, and his head 
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resting affectionately by its side. He had preached his last ser- 
mon to his inanimate audience, and his often repeated declaration, 
that the railroad would not come while he lived, was at last real- 
ized. He was cold in death. By his side Lina was kneeling, 
holding one of his cold hands in her own, and trying to feel his 
pulse beat. The tears were coursing down her pale cheeks, and 
occasionally a moan escaped from her lips. 

Kenton’s appearance in the doorway caused her to look up, and, 
seeing her old friend near her again, she cried out eagerly : — 

“Oh, is he dead! Come quick, feel of his pulse !”’ 

This was not necessary for the quick eye of the surveyor. 
Death was only too plainly written on the sallow features of the 
old man, but he complied with the girl's request, and told her as 
gravely as possible the terrible news. 


“Lina, do not give way to your sorrow,” he said affectionately, 
as she burst forth into renewed weeping. ‘I shall stand by you 
as long as you need a friend. Your father couldn't have lived 
much longer. He was getting old.” 

“1 know it, Mr. Kenton; but it is so sudden,’’ she sobbed, “ and 


it has left me an orphan and alone.” 

“No, not alone,’’ was the quick reply, as he passed an arm 
around her waist. ‘ Let me be your friend and protector.” 

The last remains of Old Man Bowen found a resting-place close 
by the railroad, against which he had so energetically preached 
and labored. The nodding plumes of the old pines now sigh woe- 
fully over the place, when the shrill scream of the iron engine 
echoes over the mountain side; and the dismal cry of the loon 
from the distant lakes recalls vague remembrances of other days. 

The old homestead has long since passed into other hands, and 
the famous woodshed has been superseded by a more imposing 
building. The modest tomb alone remains to tell the story of the 
eccentric old man, who labored so many years among these moun- 
tains for the spiritual good of his fellow-men. 

Kenton and Lina now live in an eastern city, where they often 
tell the story of their early years to their children. Life has been 
for them not all joy and success, but that happy mixture of grief 
and happiness, without which no life is complete. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND PRESS. 
I.—THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL AND SENATOR ANTHONY. 


By Rev. S. L. CALDWELL, D. D. 


THE newspaper is one of. the new engines of modern life, whose 
power has been wonderfully developed within the period covered 
by the existence of this particular journal. This development has 
been very much in the increase 
of material appliances. Im- 
proved machinery has aug- 
mented the power of produc- 
tion. Increased facility of 
communication has multiplied 
material for use. The power- 
press, the telegraph, the larger 
and swifter mail, have simply 
changed the newspaper from a 
child into a man, and a man of 
marvellous gifts. 

The progress from the press 
used by Benjamin Franklin at 
Newport, to print 7he Gazette 
in 1732, to the six-cylinder 
press which to-day turns out 
between evening and morning 
a product which seventy-five 
years ago would have required 





THE LATE GEORGE W. DANIELSON: a. whole week, is immense. 

And yet it is only part of simi- 

lar progress in the other agencies which make the newspaper 

such a tremendous force. The larger, more complex, more pro- 
ductive the machine, the more it takes to feed it. 

Behind the press is the power which uses it. Knowledge, ideas, 
spiritual forces, not types, paper, machinery, are the power of the 
newspaper. The writer is greater than the printer, and simply 
uses him as his instrument. And yet, the larger and mightier 
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press requires a mightier power to wield it. As it increases its 
product, with more readers and more frequent issues, the more 
hands must supply it with material. The journal which ministers 
to a large constituency, which supplies information, and stimulates 
inquiry, and forms opinion, and reflects it while it forms it, like a 
ship, has many hands on deck, at the helm and the engine, while 
the captain below studies the charts and marks the course. 
There is the editor still,—but almost if not quite impersonal, 
—who fifty years ago did all the writing, if not part of the 
printing, but who now perhaps does little, if any, of either. 
And yet the best journals have some controlling mind, some 
capable and superior force to make them what they are. Fora 
long term of years Henry B. Anthony was the force behind this 
representative newspaper to make it what it was,—and so far 
as the past makes the future, to make it what it is. 

The Providence Journal made its first appearance the third of 
January, 1820, and was issued twice a week, becoming also a daily, 
on July 1, 1821. Its origin was connected more or less closely with 
a great change which had been coming over the industry of Rhode 
Island. From a commercial it was to become a manufacturing 
State. The waters and shores of Narragansett Bay favored maritime 
pursuits. But commerce had declined, and capital, with wise 
forecast of its opportunities, turned from the bay to the river, 
till every stream in the State was turning the wheels of its mills. 
The capital of Providence passed almost entirely into manu- 
factures. The Journal was in some sense— perhaps in its chief 
purpose 





an organ of these new interests, and from the begin- 
ning has been the advocate of their enlargement and _protec- 
tion. With the growth of population and wealth, the Journal has 
grown. At its beginning, in 1820, the town had less than twelve 
thousand inhabitants; it has now over ten times as many, while 
the population of the Providence Plantations, which include North- 
ern Rhode Island, has multiplied nearly sixfold. At first it was 
issued twice in a week; but now in addition to its semi-weekly 
issue, it sends out one edition weekly, an edition every morning 
seven days in a week, and an edition every evening on six days of 
aweek. It has an average daily circulation of thirty-five thousand. 
It is considered to be a valuable property, yielding a handsome rev- 
enue to its proprietors. Other journals have risen, declined, and 
died, but this has held on its advancing course, and now, after nearly 
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seventy years, is as strong as ever, and easily stands at the head 
of Rhode Island journalism. With a pronounced political charac- 
ter, always Republican, it has a wide range, and touches all depart- 
ments of life. In size, variety, ability, it competes with metropoli- 
tan journals. Beyond any other paper it supplies Rhode Island 
with its newspaper reading. And withal it has been quite dis- 
tinctly a representative of the spirit and institutions of Rhode 
Island, and of whatever is peculiar in this peculiar State. 

And this stamp it received very much from the hand of Henry 
B. Anthony, who was a genuine son of Rhode Island. His ances- 
tors on both sides had 
been in the State almost 
from the first. His father 
was a Quaker, and he al- 
ways clung to his birth- 
right in the spirit, if not 
in the letter. His father 
was a manufacturer, and 
he always identified him- 
self with the system and 
the political policy which 
had done so much for his 
native State. He was 
liberal in his opinions, and 
conservative in his in- 
stincts. Educated in its 
university, he cherished 
the traditions, the indi- 
viduality and independ- 
ence of its common peo- 
ple. He supported the guarded suffrage of his State, while voting 
to give the ballot to every enfranchised slave. He delighted to 
defend the principles, the history, the honor of Rhode Island 
before all the world. And it so happened that he was hardly 
well seated in his editorial chair before the political convulsion 
came which shook Rhode Island almost to revolution. 

In 1838, when twenty-three years of age, Mr. Anthony took 
charge of the Journal. In 1842 came the crisis in which it was to 
be decided whether the government, whose roots ran back into the 
colonial charter granted by Charles II., should maintain its legiti- 
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macy against a popular and violent movement for its destruction. 
In this conflict the Journal bravely took its part, and its young 
editor showed the good temper of his sword. It was his early 
opportunity, and in it he won his spurs as a journalist, and, indeed, 
his title to political promotion, when the time should come. That 
time came when, in 1849, he was elected governor of the State, 
holding the office for two years, and in 1858, when he was sent to 
the Senate of the United States, and in five successive elections 
was continued at that eminent post for the remainder of his life. 
In the forty-seven years from his accession to the Journal to the 
end of his days, he held his proprietorship in it, and till he went to 
the Senate, an active and undivided editorship.1 He had the 
happy faculty of enlisting other pens, and its pages in all these 
years have been enriched by the best writers in the city and the 
State. But all through he controlled its policy with a sagacity and 
a vigor worthy the political eminence he acquired, and for a score 
of years met its daily demands with an ability which was almost 


1 Fora time after his accession to the Senate, he had the active assistance in editorial work of Mr. James 
B. Angell, then professor of the modern languages in Brown University. In 1860 Mr. Angell resigned his 
professorship and became the responsible editor, continuing his service till September, 1866, when he became 
president of the University of Vermont. Mr. Angell is now president of the University of Michigan. In 
1880 he went to Peking as American Minister, to negotiate a treaty with the Chinese Empire. On the first 
of January, 1863, Mr. George W. Danielson purchased an interest in the paper, and bad special charge of 
the department of local intelligence. When Professor Angell resigned, in September, 1866, Mr. Danielson 
took full charge until his decease, March 25, 1884. Both of these gentlemen sustained the high character of 
the Journal, and had Mr. Anthony’s confidence and counsel throughout. Under Mr. Danielson’s manage- 
ment, its scope and its circulation was considerably enlarged. He at once started an evening edition, called 
“The Evening Bulletin,” with a daily issue amounting frequently to nearly thirty thousand copies. In 
both editorial and business management he showed remarkable capacity. At Mr. Danielson’s decease, Mr. 
Alfred M. Williams, who had been for some time on the editorial staff, became editor, and has well sus- 
tained the traditional policy and ability of the paper. The Journal is now owned by an incorporated com- 
pany, with Mr. Richard S. Howland as business manager, and its circulation has constantly increased. 

{Mr. Williams is a native of Taunton, and was about forty years of age when the conduct of the Jour- 
nal passed into his hands. He early entered Brown University, but left before the full completion of his 
term, enlisting in the Federal army during the civil war, as a private. ‘ He there received promotion, and 
also entered journalism through writing letters from the seat of war. In the fall of 1865, he was sent by 
the New York Tribune, as its correspondent to Ireland during the Fenian difficulties of that time. On 
landing, he was arrested and imprisoned as a suspected head-centre of the Fenians. After his release, he 
reported the trials of the Fenian leaders, with other interesting matter connected with the subject, and alto- 
gether spent about a year in Ireland and other European cities. Following this, he became editorial writer 
and managing editor of the Taunton Gazette, and in 1869 and 1870 represented the city in the Massachusetts 
legislature, being elected the second time unanimously. In 1870, he went West and started a paper of his 
own in Neosho, Mo., one of the border towns near the Indian Territory.... At this time he occasionally 
visited the neighboring Indians, where he was warmly received by the chiefs, for the reason that his paper 
was the only one on the border that resisted the encroachments of the white people upon their lands. 
Repeated attacks of malarial fever forced him to seek another climate, when he came to Providence, — where, 
as previously stated, he in 1875, became connected with the Providence Journal, The force and direct- 
ness of Mr. Williams’ editorials has not infrequently called attention to the Journal in a very marked 
manner, in the past few years; and their literary merit has also been much commented on. In purely liter- 
ary work, Mr. Williams has contributed a valuable addition to literature in his ‘ Poets and Poetry of Ire- 
land,’ with its historical and critical essays and notes, brought out by J. R. Osgood & Co., in 1881, and to 
which the English and American Press give unstinted praise.’ — Eprror. } 
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genius. He was equal to the argument of a column’s length which 
a subject often required. In exposition or in controversy he did 
not stop till he was through, and everybody said “enough.” But 
his power was in paragraphs, in something like Tennyson’s “ swal- 
low flights of song.” One swing of his blade would pierce a 
sophism or behead a falsehood. He did not dilute his wit. He 
did not spread his satire into thinness. He had the first merit of 
style, —that he never wrote an unintelligible sentence, that he 
drove his nails straight and up to the head. His clearness was 
not sterility. His style was rich as it was lucid. In controversy 
he was not bitter or malignant. But he had a keen eye for every 
weak point in the other side, and could shoot satire as with a 
Martini rifle. 

Personally, Mr. Anthony was of the best temper, and took a 
friendly interest in other people. He was genial without softness, 
and courteous without affectation, — and this appeared in his paper. 
He knew how to hold up his side, but he did it with good nature. 
He knew the just and proper limits of political polemics. He did 
not spare persons, even eminent ones, but he did not descend to 
coarse and vulgar personality. He put his stiletto into political 
and financial heresies so quietly and so keenly that they dropped 
dead before they knew what was the matter. The bludgeon was 
not his weapon. He was not a butcher. Sometimes there was 
an almost poetic grace in his reminiscences and memorials of 
friends, in his description of public characters, and in his treat- 
ment of local events or needs. And his humor was genial as his 
wit was sharp and brilliant. He had a fondness for books, and an 
aptness for literary work, which, uncrowded by political necessities, 
might have given him distinction in another line. 

In a word, Mr. Anthony knew what a good newspaper is, and 
how to make it. Had the twenty-five years which he gave to 
senatorial service been devoted exclusively to his profession, he 
might have won quite as much distinction and influence in his 
little room in the Journal office, as in the great chamber at Wash- 
ington. A great editor in his way is quite equal toa great senator ; 
certainly superior to a small one. 

An intelligent, high-minded, liberal, catholic journal, the friend 
of truth and public virtue, the enemy of shallowness, deceit, injus- 
tice, corruption, which says the right thing at the right moment, 
and every morning says something worth reading, and worth consid- 
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ering, if not believing, —a journal which not only has the news and 
advertisements, but which has convictions and knows how to utter 
them, which exists for the public good as well as for the profit of 
its owners, “unawed by influence and unbribed by gain,” is a 
power for good in any city, and becomes a sort of institution in 
the State. If it has a conscience, and understands its responsibili- 
ties, and uses its power for public and honest ends, the people will 
remember with honor its editor when he is gone, and support it 
less for its own sake than for their own. 


THE HEART. 
[FROM THE GERMAN OF P. K. ROSEGGER.] 
By LAURA GARLAND CARR. 


Tue heart is a harp, a harp with two strings ; 
One dances in joy, one quivers in woe ; 
And one or the other eternally rings, 
As Fate’s fingers over them sweep to and fro ; 
To-day ’tis a wedding-march light as the air ; 
To-morrow, a dirge wails its notes of despair. 
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THE THREE ARISTOCRACIES. 
By FORSYTH DE FRONSAC. 


EveEN after the possession of wealth had given a determinate 
value to rank in Europe, and had bestowed a rank itself upon its 
possessors, there were found pretensions which had been derived 
from the remote period when nations were but armed camps, con- 
tinually on the march, journeying southward towards the golden 
promises of the dissolving empire of the Romans. In that early 
time of martial endeavor there were no permanent possessions, 
and bravery and skill in arms and soldierly loyalty alone conferred 
eminent station. This station was that of an antrustian, or aid- 
de-camp, to the warlike king; and the antrustian’s duty was to 
carry out the orders of his chief, to share his fortune, to protect 
him from danger, and even to die for him, if necessary. The king, 
in choosing these antrustians, was careful, for his own sake, to 
select only the bravest, most able, and most loyal; and it was upon 
the prominent display and action of these qualities that the earliest 
aristocracy was founded. 

Posterity preserved the traditions and names of its antrustianic 
ancestry as its proudest boast, and set up their idealized lives in 
its heart as the standard from which never to depart. This feeling, 
derived from the sentiment of such qualities, strengthened itself 
by retrospection and self-introspection, and fostered what may be 
called the Pride and the Aristocracy of Sentiment. 

When the spirit of rest permitted the accumulations of industry, 
and rublic robbery that throve upon these to assume alluring 
splendor, engirt by battlements and armored bands for their reten- 
tion by force, and further confirmed in their impersonated belong- 
ings by prerogatives of administration derived as a gift from needy 
royalty itself, —then did those who were so fortunatelv equipped 
claim a peerage prescriptiveness, which they had the force and 
address to retain for their class. The ancient statutes of France 
describe the nobility of that realm at a period but little removed 
from the Middle Ages, as rich men; and the appellations of Span- 
ish nobles was also ricos hombres. It was the same when the 
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manorial grants in England and Germany conveyed ennobling attri- 
butes upon the grantees. Yet, during this time, the authors on 
the ancient classes of Europe declare that there were those who 
held aristocratic pretensions which were not founded upon wealth, 
but upon the sentiment of their antrustianic descent. But the 
prerogative of possessions erected the scaffolding of another class, 
which has become more prominent with the increase of national 
wealth and whose standard has partially effaced from mind the 
memory of the virtues of its predecessor,—and this class is the 
aristocracy of finance. 

Side by side in that Europe which was formed from the remains 
of the Roman Empire, with the antrustianic aristocracy and with 
the feudal, arose a class of men, at first in the Church, but after- 
wards as semi-secular clerks and scribes, who gained eminence at 
court by acting as interpreters of the civil law, which the influence 
of the accepted religion caused to be received as the law of modern 
Europe. As kings and emperors and other potentates hastened 
to have their precarious rights of rulership confirmed by the Papal 
consecration, they were forced to acknowledge all those laws by 
which the Church held its own proper possessions, as the laws of 
their own acquisitions and those of their subjects. It became, 
therefore, a means of obtaining consideration at court, and from 
thence, office and position in the nations, to have a thorough 
knowledge of the laws and history of the transactions, legal and 
scientific, of past times. Men who entered this undertaking of 
learning were not those who sought by virtue of their bravery 
and impetuosity and love of gallant display the tourney and the 
camp ; nor were they those who possessed the faculty of abasing 
every other attribute of their personality in the pursuit and accumu- 
lation of wealth ; but they were of a sort not religious enough for 
the Church, yet acquisitive of money and diligent in searching 
manuscripts and books, lovers of intrigue and plotters, now for 
this party and now for that, — whose heart had become all mind, 
and whose souls were subservient to the various shiftings of 
logic. This class was known in France, because of their dress, 
as gentlemen of the robe, and in every country they founded the 
aristocracy of learning. 


These three aristocracies were not and are not peculiar to 
Europe, but abound wherever humanity obtains an abiding-place. 
Beneath these three classes in every state are the common people, 
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who are neither one thing nor the other. Whichever one of these 
aristocracies shall be chief depends upon the constitution of the 
state in which they exist and the disposition of the people who 
have charge of affairs. In Europe, the military orders of knight- 
hood make certain the dominance of the antrustianic qualities in 
society, where the possessors take precedence of all other ranks of 
men. In America, the denial of distinction to these qualities 
leaves the bone of contention for the rich and the learned, who 
dominate society, some in one place and some in another. 

That these are accurate and complete divisions may be compre- 
hended from the following acknowledgment: That a man may 
belong to the first aristocracy,—that of sentiment, — be brave, 
loyal, magnanimous, gentle, and honorable, and not belong to 
either of the two others; that a man may possess the requisites of 
the aristocracy of finance, — houses, lands, moneys, — without hav- 
ing either sentiment or learning ; that a man may have the faculty 
for, and may acquire, learning, and be deficient in sentiment and 
poor of purse. It is true that some fortunate individual may be- 
long to all three categories, but he is to be classed according to . 
that which marks him most distinctly. 

It is further to be reckoned as true, that of these three classes, 
that of sentiment alone is the inheriting class. Sentiment is 
within the individual, and causes him to be able to feel an 
inspiration. ile aspires to be the personification of those quali- 
ties which are the delightful feelings of his heart and soul. Learn- 
ing cannot be transmitted in this manner, except only the faculty 
which is developed by study. Riches being accessories, external 
to the individual, may belong to good or bad people inditferently, 
so long as they make the standard of social excellence, and the 
class which is designated by their possession can scarcely be 
acknowledged, except under the head of animated merchandise. 

The first class of men, therefore, being different by natural 
superiority from all others, has been spoken of as holding the sense 
of this superiority genealogically, by commemorating the memory 
of the deeds of mighty ancestors as a means of constantly reviv- 
ing in their own hearts that sentiment which prompts them to be 
a similar link in the chain of generation. This class was powerful 
enough in Europe, when all things were founded upon the peace- 
able possessions of lands and powers — “ when the strong preyed 
upon the weak and defenceless’’ —to institute the Order of Chiv- 
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alry. This order was founded entirely upon the antrustianic senti- 
ment in the individual, but at the same time, it was (though not in 
every case) an imperative requirement that the candidate should 
belong, genealogically, to the same class. By a learned author on 
the French Noblesse, it has been said, in relation to the feudal 
tourney, that none could enter unless of noble origin, which was 
afterwards qualified so as to require that the individual who partic- 
ipated in the prerogatives of this sort should be of honorable 
character, and without reproach. The first regulation, says the 
authority, was traced by the pen of the Noble; the seeond was 
engraved by the sword of the Knight. This goes to prove how 
true it is that the antrustianic chivalry required the like character 
in its members, but that Nobility (which was sometimes, nay, often, 
the gift of favor, bestowed either to recompense some act of servil- 
ity, or in exchange for money, or for some subtle and tortuous inter- 
pretation of the law for the benefit of the sovereign power) was not 
antrustianic in its foundation or wholly so in its character, and not 
infrequently was even of low origin, so that it has been said in 
France that “the king can make a noble, but not a gentleman.” . 

This term, gentleman (genxtlehomme de race), used in this con- 
nection, has a meaning both genealogical and individual, and 
includes the visible emanation of those qualities in the deeds of 
manhood which are the symbolic distinctions of his race in pre- 
vious like opportunities for expression. 

These three aristocracies have become merged in the nobility of 
Europe ; in whose various divisions titles have been conferred for 
eminence within their own limits. Yet, even in spite of this par- 
tial mergence, the military orders and professions have given to 
them a preference in European courts, that neither wealth nor 
learning can contest with any hope of successful issue. 

In modern times, and especially in America, there is to be 
observed a growing indefiniteness in regard to the delineation of 
the higher and more hardly to be discerned aristocracy of senti- 
ment. It is a very easy matter to discover who is rich, and who is 
learned ; but the more delicate, deep, yet partially hidden attributes 
of a great soul (which are more truly the foundations of distinction, 
because organic and transmissible) are entirely overlooked, as if 
there were no such things, and as if they were not vastly unequal 
in different persons. 

A few years ago, in relation to characteristics of aristocracy in 
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Europe, it was said that the Italian nobility was the most magnifi- 
cent because founded upon wealth; the French, the most illus- 
trious, because established upon deeds ; the German, the proudest, 
because attached to visible emblems of descent ; the English, the 
haughtiest, since to it belonged the prerogatives of legislation and 
magistracy peculiar to the form of the government of Great 
Britain. 

In America there is no nobility, because such is forbidden by 
the peculiar sentiment in the majority of the people, who have so 
declared ‘themselves in the Constitution. But there are elements 
of aristocracies, such as must ever exist wherever there are collec- 
tions of men to be found. And here it may be well to remark 
definitely that the term “ennoblement,” used in reference to social 
rank, is the official recognition of aristocracy ; and that while a 
government may refuse to recognize an aristocracy, it cannot by 
any means entirely eradicate its germs. 

During the age of chivalry, the aristocracy of sentiment abounded. 
The names of those families that were chief then in France, Spain, 
and England are well known. During the Renaissance, learning 
had an influence greater than at any other time. The names of 
its chief families are also borne in memory. At the present time 
wealth confers the greatest prerogatives upon its possessors, — 
whose names are familiar to those who read the stock exchange. 
It will be perceived that the names of the great feudal and 
knightly families of Europe—the Douglases, Stuarts, Bruces, 
Howards, Fitzgeralds, Herberts, Seymours, Navarres, Montmo- 
rencis, Coucis, de Courcys, de la Tours, Bourbons —are but an 
imposing background, later on, to the newer names of Bacon, 
Shelbourne, Cavendish, RuSsell, Coke, Lyttleton, Gibbon, Guizot, 
and Taine. But even as a background, the rich and splendid 
qualities of their generous chivalry shed an effulgence upon those 
who occupy at the time of the Renaissance and onward the fore- 
ground of the historic position; they yet hold the ladder, and 
those coming after were glad to lean upon the records and 
legends of the old noblesse. But as time increased towards the 
immediate neighborhood of the nineteenth century, the surviving 
names of a great literature of the Renaissance began to grow dim 
in life, began to be more fixed to the publications of an epoch 
whose authorship was felt to be inimical to the new; for that 
authorship had a grand style, peculiar to the richness of its phi- 
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losophical and historical learning, and a lofty sentiment and poet- 
ization derived from intimate connection, in the majority of cases, 
by direct consanguineous descent from the antrustians of the 
chivalric epoch. What, indeed, began and now are more rapidly 
taking the places of the great names of chivalry and of the Renais- 
sance are the patronomics of those who have attained position by 
riches. 

If patience is taken to examine the directories of any large city 
in America, it will become apparent to one conversant with the 
style and belongings of society in this country, based as it now 
is upon wealth, that neither the Howards, Herberts, Fitz Geralds, 
and their namesakes of the feudal epoch, nor the Raleighs, Sid- 
neys, Bacons, Newtons, and Cavendishes, of the age of the Renais- 
sance, hold the highest position, but that the Astors, Vanderbilts, 
Jay Goulds, Sages, Smiths, Carpenters, Shoemakers, and that ilk 
are firmly seated there. The age, therefore, is at once beheld to 
be controlled by a class of men entirely different in every particu- 
lar from the two preceding classes, and utterly distinct in origin, 
as the etymology of their names attests. 7 

In the larger cities of America, where diversified employments 
seek those channels of remuneration which, experience shows, 
offer the most satisfying returns, it is proven how distinct are 
the wealthy and the learned. In the theatres of Boston, which is 
atype ofall cities in the Northern States of America, the play-bills 
of a theatre like the Windsor, which has a cheap admittance and is 
patronized by those who can afford to pay but little, exhibit Shakes- 
pearian tragedies and Lyttonian melodramas, while the bills of the 
more expensive and fashionable theatres show light farces and 
comedies. Did the wealthy class possess the taste for the deeper 
and more scholarly productions for the stage, the more fashionable 
theatres would produce plays from classic authors more abundantly 
than cheaper-priced theatres like the Windsor. Moreover, instead 
of the wealthy class using their surplus funds for the assistance of 
the learned, they bestow them upon undaunted mendacity, upon 
church missions, or the heathen, upon pet cats, dogs and parrots, 
while such men as Professor Vaughn, who died of starvation in 
Cincinnati, Edgar Allan Poe, who was driven to desperation by 
poverty and lack of appreciation, and Sidney Lanier, whose prema- 
ture decease was the result of hardship and neglect, are some few 
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of the many instances of where learning and talent find place, and 
how the rich appreciate them. 

In a review of the lives of great military leaders, it appears that, 
although the spoils of war were repeatedly in their hands, they 
did not themselves retain them as riches, but used them as means 
of extending their power, by expenditure. Alexander, Czesar and 
Napoleon, although they conquered the world, were poor except in 
what they could command in others. Certain families, also poor 
in purse, have owed their position and name to their sword. 
Their members had a knightly effluence that was and is entirely 
lacking to those who are only the wealthy and the learned. 

Few of the great scholars of the world have had more than a 
mean subsistence. By the learned is here meant, not the literary 
genius (which is more often the reverse, or passive, side of the 
aristocracy of sentiment, from which it springs contemplatively), 
but mere great scholarship and erudition, such as can exist without 
the aid of that sentiment that comes from the qualities of chivalry 
and is manifested in the literary productions of men of military 
families. Of these are Gibbon, Hume, Macaulay, Ossian, Czesar, 
Napoleon, Napier, Jomini, indeed, almost all of those exalted 
names connected with the period of the Renaissance, but not with 
the exact and abstract sciences, unless of that of mind, which has 
to do with sentiment. 

According to natural divisions of people in America, ¢he aris- 
tocracy of learning has its place more in New England, because 
that part of the continent was settled by those who questioned the 
dogmas of belief. These, with their followers, who were naturally 
subservient to them, made no place for sentiment in their colonies ; 
and sentiment never has had an understanding or a structure 
there. ; 

The aristocracy of finance holds New York as the capital, 
because it is the greatest commercial emporium of the country, 
and society is there founded, not upon the qualities of the soul, 
which animate men’s actions and create a sentiment in their 
hearts, but upon wealth. Even in New England it should not be 
forgotten, although boastful of the pretensions of its learning, so 
powerful is the influence of wealth that it there also has an equal 
voice and a more durable reign. 

But in Virginia there yet exists, though in a withered and crip- 
pled condition (having borne the blast of misfortune and the 
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stroke of calamity), what remains of the aristocracy of sentiment 
in America. Virginia was settled by those who fought as cava- 
liers, for court and king and family honor. It is in the last name 
that the entire sentiment is enclosed —the antrustianic sentiment 
that was at the basis of the ancient chivalry. In Virginia, to this 
day, although her proudest families are bereft of their possessions, ; 
and their sons and daughters not so thoroughly educated as in the 
days of former affluence, nothing — not even the power of wealth 
— can take precedence of their ancient grandeur, so long as their 
sons and daughters feel within them the spirit of their antrustian 7 
sires. They preserve almost intact in their hearts this ancient 
prayer of chivalry: “ Exaucez, Seigneur, notre priére, et daignez 
benir cette épée que votre serviteur désir ceindre, afin qu’il puisse 
étre le defenseur et le recours . .. des veuves, des orphelins et de 
tous les serviteurs de Dicu: faites, Seigneur, qu’il soit la terreur et 
l’effroi des mechants et des impies par Jesus Christ Notre 
Seigneur.” } 





1 « Hear Lord, our prayer, and deign to bless this sword that thy servant desires to bind upon him, to 
the end that he shall be able to be the defender and the recourse of widows, orphans and all the servants of 
God; grant, Lord, that he be the fear and fright of the wicked and impious, through Jesus Chriet, our 
Lord.” --Cohen’s Noblesse Francaise, p. 231. ‘* The principles of chivalry were the exalting and puri- 
fying of the hearts’ sentiments by love.” Id. p. 242. 
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Germany and France, and with them all Europe, are still at the utmost 
tension of eagerness in a deadly and warlike competition and mutual meas- 
urement, to see which shall first dare to fly at the other’s throat. Had the 
Germans not been so excessively exacting in demanding the cession of 
Alsace-Lorraine at the close of the last war, they might have perhaps lived 
since in serene peace, and more cheaply, and the good effect would have 
been felt the world over. Greed must always pay dearly for its gratifica- 
tion, and even “its strength is labor and sorrow.” 

7 

Tue British contest concerning Irish Home Rule drags its slow Jength 
along, and the end is not yet. It seems to be growing clear that the Tories 
cannot manage the case, and will have ere long to relegate their power to 
Gladstone and his fellow-workers. On the other hand, it is probable that 
the “ Grand Old Man” has drawn up a plan which is in some points open 
to objection on the part of the largest and most liberal patriotism. Some 
things which Chamberlaine says are evidently good and wise. The Irish 
parliament should surely not be on a par with the parliament imperial, but 
be subordinated to it, except in purely local matters, in some such a way as 
our State legislatures are related to the Federal legislature. Gladstone 
cannot succeed without the co-operation of all his fellow-Liberals, and that 
he cannot secure without considerable modification of his plan. If it 
should then be imperfect, it would be like all other reforms, which can 
come only by piecemeal, because the law of evolution usually operates by 
infinitesimals. 

al 

Tue death of Henry Warp BEECHER, on the 8th of March, furnishes a 
true event in these our bustling, busy, commercial times. It made all men 
pause and give way to a season of much-needed reflection. The unlooked- 
for departure of such a man from the scene of his prolonged and wonderful 
activities has created a void which no other single individual of this day 
and generation, and not even many men together, can hope to fill. Yet 
lamentations for his loss seem contradictory to all professions of esteem 
and admiration for him living. In no right sense may we surrender our- 
selves to deep regret at his final departure from our midst, and still be con- 
sistently grateful for the transcendent gift of his glorious service to the 
world he helped to make better worth living in. 

By birth and inheritance he was a preacher. By the steady and marvel- 
lous expansion of his inborn powers he became a great popular moralist, 
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an advocate of the poor and oppressed, a broad philanthropist, an apostle 
of the gospel of humanity. Unceasing practice developed the oratorical 
faculty in him to a degree that made him a powerful magnet for the hearts 
and minds of his countrymen. He spoke on all subjects that gravitated to 
the burning centre of his tireless sympathies. The cause of the slave, the 
woes of intemperance, the sufferings of the poor and needy, the sacrifices 
of heroic men and women, the discouragements of the downtrodden, and 
the inherent rights of all, were the themes of his masterful speech for half 
a century of years, on every one of which he uttered the familiar truths 
which the common practices of life unhappily overbear and conceal. Sin- 
cerity thrilled through every fibre of his capacious nature. The substance 
of his eloquence was its earnestness. He spoke as one having authority, 
for the sufficient reason that he belieyed. He seemed inspired because he 
was true. 

This is no place either to attempt an analysis of his many-sided nature 
or to set forth the differentiation which the vast growth of his character and 
powers made inevitable from his theological beginnings. He was a firm 
believer in the evolution of religion, as of all things else in life and nature ; 
and hence he regarded it as a thing to be expected that old creeds should 
give way to new and larger conceptions, forced upon the human concious- 
ness by the steady expansion and ripening of knowledge. But over 4nd 
above all he represented in his marvellous faculty of utterance the bound- 
lessness of the divine love and its illimitable power to elevate, unify, and 
inspire mankind. This was the great theme to which he devoted his 
thought, his sympathy, and his eloquence. It was the alembic in whose 
constant heat were fused all the individual questions and issues of the pass- 
ing time. Politics, sociology, religion, philanthropy, long-lived injustice, — 
all were melted down to pure metal in this one sufficient crucible. 

No man could have done on his sorely beset country’s behalf what he 
did in making those memorable speeches to hostile Englishmen in the 
very crisis of the war for the Union. No one could more effectively have 
lifted up the hopes of the vanquished South again than he did at the close 
of the war on the very spot of its origin. His voice has been heard in 
every good cause for much more than the life of a generation. Such a 
man could not go unscathed by criticism, which at a certain period of his 
life took the form of violent assault. It is not for us to be his judges. He 
went through all with an unruffled temper and an unbroken spirit, and the 
public deliverances afterward of his thought and experience seemed but 
the richer and deeper and sweeter for the unexampled ordeal. At last he 
has become but a memory to us all, though a living memory always. What 
he has spoken to his fellow-men with such earnestness and vigor, what he 


has preached from the sacred pulpit with such pathetic power, will continue 
to work unceasingly in the heart and thought of this age of transition from 
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the material to the spiritual, until other times shall come, and other men 


with them, to lift humanity to the level of still higher hopes. 


* * 
* 


RaILRoaps are by no means to enjoy a monopoly of interstate or even 
across-state commerce. The days of canal digging are far from being over. 
The waterways of Europe, Old England included, are much more of a 
traffic reliance than they were in the past. And the same is coming true 
in this country again. We are not expecting to see ancient enterprises like 
the old Blackstone, the Merrimac, and the Northampton canals restored 
to active service, but it lies wholly within the probabilities that the Great 
Lakes on the north are to be directly connected with the Atlantic and the 
Gulf, thus utilizing natural and artificial channels of water communication, 
and converting the interior of our extended territory of populous States 
into a second Chinese Empire. There need be only the ordinary and 
normal competition between railroads and canals so far as transportation 
claims go. Both will be found necessary in the future development of the 
country, and each will prove to be the supplement of the other. So we 
incline to think the day for canals has dawned again. 

Two canals are already projected across the narrow isthmus that sepa- 
rates the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, one of which is in process of digging. 
Right at the gate of Boston Harbor another one has been laid out, to cir- 
cumvent Cape Cod by cutting across the intervening sand spit. The whole 
matter is just at present before the Massachusetts Legislature, for the pur- 
pose of deciding who shall be permitted to undertake it. The State, having 
already given the project its indorsement, is holding the privilege of 
letting it out to others as it would hold a public trust. There are three 
parties bidding strenuously for the work, each of which solicits the gift of a 
charter. The main question. however, for the State to decide is, who 
stands ready and able, with plans and actual money, to carry out the 
undertaking? It has become an unexpectedly interesting matter to the 
general public, and will grow more interesting as the projected enterprise 
advances to completion. As a sailor might say, water has not yet done all 
it is capable of doing for navigation. 

aaa 

RartroapD horrors abound this season, and especially in New England. 
That which occurred near Boston, on the Providence road, on the 14th of 
March, was by all odds the most appalling of any yet recorded in the 
whole country. The White River catastrophe in Vermont was regarded 
the most frightful recorded in the history of this section, rivalling even the 
Ashtabula disaster of a few years ago, but this more recent one within half 
a dozen miles of Boston surpasses even that. A collapsing bridge, and a 
plunging train Jaden with passengers on their way to their daily work in 
the city, are the two factors in the frightful tragedy ; and two dozen or 
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more killed outright, with a hundred wounded, forms the melancholy result. 
The real cause of the accident will be duly discovered by the railroad com- 
missioners of Massachusetts, and the responsibility fixed where it rightly 
belongs. Words are unequal to the expression of the feelings of dismay 
into which this entire community was thrown on receiving the tidings of so 
dreadful a disaster. Nothing that is utterable can convey a sense of the 
shock to which all sensibilities were subjected. 
° 

No month in all the year forces us to pronounce a prettier name than 
April. Last year, as not a few will remember, it was the pleasantest one 
known for a full quarter of a century, bringing all the budding hopes of spring 
in a single gathered sheaf. Children who wander in country lanes and the 
neighboring woods know that it brings back the soft south winds and the 
slanting showers of rain, the cheery bluebird and the blithe robin, and 
starts the catkins and birch-tassels along the courses of the brooks in the 
meadows. City versifiers only travesty the real delights which April brings 
by their insensate efforts to picture the inconsistent and improbable ; but 
the dwellers in the country cannot be deceived as to the truthfulness of the 
advancing promises of the new and welcome spring. In this month of 
April lies the potency of the opening year. The world begins to aweke 
from its annual slumber; the marvels of vegetative life again give signs 
of their reappearance ; the birds herald their coming with melodious greet- 
ings; the sunrisings and sunsets take on a fresh significance ; the very 
frogs in the marshes trill notes of plaintive monotony in testimony of a 
common joy. 


* * 
* 


From every part of New England, this nursery of hardy men and irre- 
pressible women, the returns continue to come in corroborating the stand- 
ing statement that longevity is becoming more and more the normal con- 
dition of its population. Old people are all the time reported in the daily 
papers who have achieved from ninety to one hundred years, and even 
upwards ; so that encouragement is beginning to be felt that after another 
generation or two has crossed the stage, the old-fashioned and long-forgot- 
ten respect for years will once more be shown by those who have not yet 
achieved them. Homilies on the delights of old age are generally more 
attractive reading for the maturing young than for those who are already 
aging; yet there is many a picture of chimney-corner and side-porch 
tranquillity which, if it could only be seen without any consciousness on 
the part of its aged figures, would almost make young pulses bound more 
swiftly in impatience for its realization. The multiplying proofs of length- 
ening lives all around us fully reconcile us to every alleged drawback for 
which our climate and soil are held responsible. 
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WHILE grim experience is teaching its practical lessons to the Knights of 
Labor in all parts of the country, it is plain enough to see that the Strike 
as an organic institution, set up professedly in the interests of labor, is 
rapidly falling into disrepute, doubtless not long hence to lapse into com- 
plete desuetude. The horse railroad men in Boston have declared their 
purposeless strike “ off,” and are diligently seeking reinstatement in their 
former places. And the same is true in the entire list of strikes in the 
lines of industrial employment. One by one they are giving in to the in- 
evitable, an ill-considered experiment with silent forces whose law no man 
and no body of men need hope to direct or control. If the final result 
shall be to cement a new bond of union between employers and employed, 
it will be well for both sides; in any event, for the time being, each will 
have gained new conceptions of their relative situation, and become better 
prepared for a radical recasting of the form and terms of their future co- 
partnership. 

7 

Tue case of Dr. McGlynn hangs fire. He has recovered his health, but 
does not go to Rome. His friends have loudly protested against Romish 
interference in political matters. Dr. McGlynn has hurt himself and his 
cause by the almost violence with which he has uttered himself on the land 
question; and Henry George has alienated many friends by defending 
mob violence in preventing the free employment of those who attempt to 
fill the places of the strikers. This is mob despotism, than which nothing 
could be worse. 

°* 

In the course of an interview recently held with the venerable and truly 
wise Mark Hopkins, ex-president of Williams College, he stated his ideal 
of a college to be “an institution in which a young man, during the criti- 
cal period of transition from boyhood to manhood, may have an oppor- 
tunity to do for himself the best he can do; and likewise one that shall do 
for every such young man the best that can be done for him.” He said 
that a sound body, a disciplined mind, a liberal education, and a right 
character ought to be the results of a four years’ course in college. As an 
institution designed for the precise purpose of giving these, just these and 
nothing more, the American college is the growth of American soil, and 
therefore deserved to be maintained. The venerable teacher refused to 
regard the college as a reformatory. Nor, it is plainly to be inferred, does 
he incline to assent to its disappearance in a university. His conception 
of a college is rather that which fits in very many respects the purpose of 
the gymnasium in Germany, with high moral training superadded. 


* * 
* 


' 


THE scope of life has broadened, and the fields are multiplied and 
diverse whereon the “ antrustianic ” qualities are displayed. Not alone amid 
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the clash of arms are courage, fidelity, magnanimity, called into action, but 
the conflicts of social and civil life afford them occasion and yield them 
honor. ‘The political, commercial and social fields offer frequent and criti- 
cal tests of heroism. While it may properly be a matter of satisfaction to 
look back over an honored line to the time when its noble traits first became 
eminent, it is chiefly because of the personal manifestation of them that any 
individual of that line gains esteem. 


HISTORICAL RECORD. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON met by appointment the Count de Rochambeau 
in Hartford, Conn., in 1780, for the purpose of thoroughly preparing for 
what ultimately proved to be the final campaign of the Revolution. ‘These 
two generals met to discuss the joint plan of proceeding. General Jere- 
miah Wadsworth, who was a distinguished officer under Washington, had 
his residence in Hartford, and his house was one of the finest specimens of 
the peculiar architecture which we know as the colonial. The house stood 
where the present Wadsworth Athenzeum stands, and it was beneath its roof® 
that Washington and Rochambeau had their meeting. Nearly fifty years 
ago the house was removed to another place, and for years has been but a 
dreary old tenement in a state of neglect. Few persons knew that it had 
sheltered some of the most famous men of the Revolution, and that within 
its walls the final plans of French co-operation with the Continental army 
were agreed upon. ‘The historic house was recently sold, and will be 
demolished to make room for a modern residence. What a pity so little 
room is left for the houses needed by our increasing population. 

7? 

Last month we had to record the violence of recent earthquakes. This 
month besides earthquakes, volcanoes also demand attention, which is the 
same destructive power in another form. In the South Sea Islands the 
volcano Mauna Loa has been sublimely and destructively active. As the 
natives conceived according to their old superstition that it was the expres- 
sion of anger by a resident goddess, and a demand for some distinguished 
sacrifice, the gifted sister of the king allowed herself to be starved to death 
for the people’s good, and to quell the wrath of their old volcanic deity, 
who then suddenly ceased or greatly diminished her violence, as it hap- 
pened. 

All Italy has been in suffering and terror from earthquakes, as well as 
from the violent action of Mount Etna. The loss of life and destruction of 
property has been very great. It is said that 676 persons have been killed, 
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434 injured, and 20,000 rendered homeless, while the material loss is put 
down at $10,000,000, 


* * 
* 


Tue Supreme Court of New Hampshire has decided that the contested 
lease between the Boston and Lowell Railroad and the Northern Railroad 
is invalid, ‘because against the protest of a portion of the stockholders of 
the latter road. This is a far-reaching decision, and may produce other 
dissolutions as well as new complications. The decision, however, seems 
to be generally considered wise and just. 


* * 
* 


Our Federal Legislature has passed a strong bill of retaliation against 
Canada, which cannot fail to be injurious to both sides, though it may be 
just, and do good in the end. 

a" 

Kansas has just decided that women shall vote in municipal elections, 
and the New York Senate has passed a similar bill. The same subject is 
under serious consideration in other States. The Maine Senate has also 
voted, seventeen to five, to submit to the people a constitutional amendment 
providing for woman suffrage. But on Saturday the Senate reconsidered 
this action, and decided to debate the question on the next Wednesday. 
The subject is frequently under discussion in Massachusetts, but we do not 
see that the cause makes any real progress. 

94 

GENERAL But Ler has been sued for $100,000 damages for imprisoning 
John H. Lester in Fort Hatteras during the war. He pleaded his own case 
and won it. 


* * 
* 


THe Massachusetts Legislature has passed a bill providing for an investi- 
gation of the municipal government. 
* > 
ANOTHER railroad calamity, of frightful character and proportions, oc- 
curred at the bridge crossing South Street, between Roslindale and Forest 
Hills, on Monday, March 14, early in the morning. The place is on the 
Dedham branch of the Boston & Providence Railroad. Twenty-four were 
killed, and eight more have died up to this time (March 18), while several 
more are in a very critical condition. Besides these there are nearly one 
hundred wounded. The cause is undecided, — whether a broken girder in 
the bridge, or a car off the track, or a truck disordered. ‘The people, how- 
ever, had been for some time in growing fear about the bridge, and what 
they feared came. 
* 


* 
THE stated meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society was held 
March 17, and the president, Dr. George E. Ellis, occupied the chair. His 
opening remarks were as follows: “The happy clearing up of the mystery 
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investing the birthplace and parentage of John Harvard by the intelligent 
methods pursued by Mr. Waters promises to be followed with like success 
in the case of another distinguished man of our earliest colonial years. 
Roger Williams, as regards his origin, age, and kinship, has always been a 
puzzle to his many biographers. From the few fragmentary helps to our 
inferences on these points, his age, at the time of his arrival in Boston, 
on the 15th of February, 1631, N. S., has had a range between twenty-five 
and thirty-two years. Those who have shown the most of charity for his 
‘unsettled judgments,’ by which he first was brought into notoriety here, 
have been willing to give him the allowance for immaturity. I have recently 
received from Mr. Reuben A. Guild, librarian of Brown University, a note 
accompanied by a newspaper slip containing a report of an interesting 
paper read by him, on Feb. 22, before the Rhode Island Historical Soci- 
ety. Mr. Guild thinks he has come to the knowledge of the early per- 
sonal history of Williams. ‘Though he admits that the story seems too good 
to be true, he thinks the evidence is very strong in favor of the conclusions 
which he has reached. Substantially they are as follows: That Roger Wil- 
liams was born on Dec. 21, 1602, of a wealthy, aristocratic, high church 
English family ; that his mother was an heiress ; that he came into pos- 
session of his property just before entering Pembroke College, at the 
beginning of the second term, January, 1624, and that he was probably the e 
son of William Williams, of Gwinear, Cornwall. Mr. Guild has certainly 
cleared one mistaken assumption, as he has found proof that the Roger 
Williams who was a foundation scholar at the Charter House in 1621, and 
who was sent to the university in July, 1624, being a good scholar, was not 
the Roger Williams of Rhode Island, who, at that very time, had finished 
his first year at Pembroke. This other Roger, who may have been the son 
of Lewis Williams of St. Albans, had, in June, 1629, discontinued his stud- 
ies, and his education was suspended just about the time that our Roger 
Williams, who had been preaching in Lincolnshire, embarked for New Eng- 
land. We shall look with interest for a full presentment of this new mate- 
rial by Mr. Guild.” 


NECROLOGY. 


ComMANDER Epwarp P. Lut, U. S. N., died at the naval station at 
Pensacola in March, at the age of 51 years. He was a native of Vermont, 
and in 1851 was appointed to the Naval Academy from Wisconsin. He 
was graduated in 1855, and was a serviceable officer all through the Rebel- 
lion, and remained in the service to the day of his death. 
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Mr. CHar es J. PETERSON, publisher and proprietor of Peterson’s Ladies’ 
National Magazine, died suddenly in Philadelphia in March, aged 68. In 
summer Mr. Peterson resided at Newport, where he owned a fine estate. 
He was a native of Philadelphia, and an author as well as publisher, his 
books being very numerous. Among the best known are “ Military Heroes 
of the Revolution,” with a narrative of the War of Independence ; “ The 
Military Heroes of the War of 1812,” and of “The War with Mexico,” “Grace 
Dudley, or Arnold at Saratoga,” “ Cruising in the Last War,” “The Naval 
Heroes of the United States,” “The Valley Farm,” “ Kate Aylesford,” 
“Story of the Refugees,” “Mabel, or Darkness and Dawn,” “The Old 
Stone Mansion,” and other works. Mr. Peterson also added a continuation 
— from 1840 to 1856 — to Charles von Rotteck’s “ History of the World,” 
and has contributed many tales and critical articles to magazines and news- 
papers. 

+f 

Gen. Ropert B. Porrer, a prominent citizen of New York, and one of a 

family of brothers who attained eminence in various walks of life, died in 
March. He was a son of Alonzo Potter, Bishop of Pennsylvania, and a 
brother of Bishop H. C. Potter, Howard Potter of the banking house of 
3rown Bros., and the late Congressman Clarkson N. Potter. His grand- 
father was the late Bishop Horatio Potter of New York. Born in Boston’ 
in 1829, Robert B. Potter, after leaving college, studied law in New York. 
At the breaking out of the war he went to the front as a lieutenant-colonel, 
and saw active service at Roanoke, where he was the first to lead several 
companies into the works at Newburn, where he was wounded, but did not 
leave the field until night ; at the second Bull Run; and at Antietam, where 
he was also wounded. During the siege of Knoxville his bravery was espe- 
cially noted, as well as during the Wilderness campaign. In 1865 he 
received a full major-general’s commission. For several years General 
Potter was receiver of the Atlantic and Great Western Railroad. Subse- 
quently he went to Europe, and upon his return purchased a residence in 
Newport, though he spent a part of his time in Washington. 


* 
* 


Ex-PRrESIDENT JOHN B. Wuire, D.D., of Wakeforest College, of North 
Carolina, died in Greenville, Ill., in March. He was born in Bow, N.H., 
in 1811, fitted for college at New Hampton, and was graduated from 
Brown University in 1832. In the Civil War he was chaplain of an Illinois 


regiment. President White was a scholar of eminent standing and was one 
of the most influential men of his denomination in the West. He leaves a 
family. 


* & 
a” 
Mr. CHARLES E. MARSHALL, a Boston printer, and lately connected with 


the Boston Journal, died last month at the age of 37. He learned his 
trade in Fredericton. 
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CARDINAL JAcopINi died in Rome, February 26. He was considered 
one of the most influential men of the college of Cardinals. 

* * 
* 

Cot. A. B. Jewett, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., died last month at Jacksonville, 
Fla., at the age of 60. He went to St. Johnsbury as superintendent of the 
St. Johnsbury and Montpelier Railroad, of which road he was made one of 
the receivers in the subsequent year. When it afterwards took the name 
of the St. Johnsbury and Lake Champlain Railroad, he was superintendent 
until after it was leased to the Boston and Lowell Railroad. He was vice- 
president of the road at the time of his death. He served in the army during 
the Rebellion, and for a part of the time commanded a Vermont regiment. 

* * 
* 

Lortnc Crocker died in Barnstable, Mass., last month in his 78th year. 
He was a native of Barnstable, but lived in Boston for a few years previous 
to 1830, during which time he became one of the earliest members of the 
Mechanics’ Apprentices’ Library Association. For many years in conjunc- 
tion with his brother, the late Hon. Nathan Crocker, he was the largest 
manufacturer of salt on the Cape. 

* * 
* 

Capt. JoHN Doak died at Natick, Mass., early in March at the age of 86. 
He was born in Haverhill, Mass., and was in the old artillery training-school. 
He formed a company of militia in Natick, which became Company H, of 
the Massachusetts Thirteenth Volunteers, that took part in the war of the 
Rebellion. Captain Doak was the last living member of the Washington 
Artillery Company, that paraded at the laying of the corner-stone of Bunker 
Hill Monument. 

* * 
7” 

Hon. SamueEt R. Martrocks died early in*March, at Lyndon, Vt., at the 
age of 86. He was born in Middlebury, Vt., and during his long life served 
as registrar of probate, clerk of the county and supreme courts, judge of 
probate, and State senator and representative. 

* * 
* 

Mrs. ELEANOR Francis died at Greenpoint, L.I., on the gth of last 
month, at the age of 84. She was one of the old residents of Boston, and a 
sister of the late Elisha V. Ashton who died, leaving many liberal bequests 
to the charitable institutions of the city. ‘Their old family house still stands 
in Spring Lane. 

= 


Rev. Wituiam S. How anp died in March at Auburndale, Mass., only 


forty-two hours after the decease of his wife. He was born in Ceylon in 1846, 
and was the eldest of the six sons of Rev. W. W. Howland, for forty years 
missionary in Ceylon. He graduated at Monson (Mass.) Academy in 
1866, at Amherst College in 1870, and at Andover Theological Seminary in 
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1873. In June of the latter year he married Mary L. Carpenter, of Monson, 
and sailed for India in the following September as a missionary of the A. B. 
C. F. M. in Madura, India. While he performed his thirteen years of work 
there he had the charge of an extended field and built up a number of 
churches. 

aa 

Ex-ALDERMAN ANDREW J. Hatt died in March at his farm in South Barn- 
stead, N.H., at the age of 56. He was a native of Stafford, N.H., his 
father having been sheriff of the county. He went to Portsmouth, N.H., 
and learned the baker’s trade, afterwards coming to Boston, and shortly 
engaged in the restaurant business, owning no less than fifteen restaurants 
at different times in different parts of the city. He was at one time pro- 
prietor of the Webster House, and for three years during the war was post 
sutler at Fort Warren in Boston Harbor. He afterwards engaged in the 
livery business, and had in repeated years been an alderman in the city 
government. 

=> 

Rev. Dr. James R. Eckarp died in March, at Abington, Penn., at the 
age of 82. He had performed in his life missionary service in Ceylon, had 
been pastor of the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church in Washington, 
D.C., and was professor of de//es-dettres in Lafayette College from 1858 to 
1872. Dr. Eckard was a grandson of Col. James Read of Revolutionary 
fame, and a grand-nephew of George Read of Delaware, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

oo 

Estrus Lamp died at Providence, R.I., in March. He was 78 years old. 
He was born in Worcester County, Mass., and at the time of his death was 
president of the Providence and Worcester Railroad Company. He was 
interested in a number of business enterprises, among which were the Mono- 
hansett cotton mills at Putnam, Conn. For over twenty-five years he had 
been a member of the board of directors of the Providence and Worcester 
Railroad, having been chosen president in 1884. 

°." 

Hon. EBEN F. Pittspury, a native of Maine, died at Allston, Mass., in 
the middle of March, at the age of 64. In early life he was a school- 
teacher, and afterwards engaged in the practice of law at Augusta, Me. He 
was esteemed one of the foremost lawyers of the State. In politics he was 
always active, and was the candidate for governor of Maine for the Demo- 
cratic party of that State in 1866. For several years he was the editor of 
the Maine Standard at Augusta. He left Maine and came to Boston in 
1880, where he resumed legal practice. He was appointed United States 
Internal Revenue Collector by President Cleveland, but failed of confirma- 
tion by the Senate. 
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Moses MILLER died recently in Medford, Mass., at the age of 94 years. 
He was formerly a well-known resident of the North End, Boston, his birth- 
place being Portsmouth, N.H. He was drafted into the army as a drum- 
mer-boy during the War of 1812, and served for a short time at the fort in 
Portsmouth harbor, but afterwards procured a substitute and went out 
privateering. He came to Boston in 1816 and established himself in the 
fish business on the old Hancock wharf. He built the first wharf in East 
Boston and carried the first business over there. He was the oldest deputy 
fish inspector of Boston, and he had been a member of the old school 
committee. Just previous to his death he had celebrated the 67th anniver- 
sary of his marriage. 


* * 
* 


MOTHER ANGELA died very suddenly at St. Mary’s Academy last month. 
She was one of the most widely known women in the country. She was a 
niece of Thomas Ewing, Secretary of State under President Harrison, and 
a cousin of the wife of General Sherman. She was likewise a cousin of 
the Hon. James G. Blaine, and was born in the same house with him in 
Brownsville, Penn., they passing their earliest years together. Her maiden 
name was Miss Eva Gillespie, and at one time she was a great belle in 
Washington. At the age of twenty-six she joined the order of the Sisters 
of the Holy Cross, of which she became Mother Superior. " 


* * 
* 


CapraIn Eapes died at Nassau, N.P., on the 8th of last month. He 
was well known as the engineer who successfully deepened the channel of 
the Mississippi River at New Orleans, and at the time of his unexpected 
decease his plan for the construction of a ship railway across the Isthmus 
of Panama was before Congress. 

a a 

THE Rev. BENJAMIN Pitispury, D.D., a native of Boscawen, N.H., a 
graduate of Wesleyan (1847), died in Middletown, Conn., on the 27th of 
February, of heart disease, aged 62 years. 


* * 
* 


Tue Rev. JoHN Hancock PETTINGILL, graduate of Yale (1837), died in 
New Haven, Conn., on the 27th of February, aged 71 years. He was a 
voluminous writer on theological topics and treated at length conditional 
immortality and second advent. , 

°° 

Mr. GeorcE E. Baker died in New York last month. He was born in 
Dedham, Mass., in 1816. For many years he enjoyed the intimate friend- 
ship of William H. Seward, and was the close associate of Horace Greeley 
and Thurlow Weed. Under President Hayes he became comptroller of 
the city of Washington. 
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MUNKACSY’S CHRIST BEFORE PILATE. 


THE use of art for advertising merchandise shows enterprise, whatever 
we may think of it from an esthetic point of view. On turning over the 
pages of almost any of our leading magazines we see cuts of fine pictures 
devoted to the interest of soap, or perfumery, or plasters for rheumatism. 
It degrades the picture by the law of association of ideas, reducing the 
artist to the level of the artisan. A fine picture of “ Moses in the Bulrushes 
of the Nile ” is made ridiculous by its partial reproduction as a frontispiece 
in the book of a humorist like Mark Twain. But the desire for gain knows 
no consciencé in dealing with art any more than it does in the presence of 
want. 

A new feature in trade has recently been introduced by Mr. Wanamaker, 
of Philadelphia, in establishing a room of art in connection with his im- 
mense retail store, for the delight of his patrons, — including among his collec- 
tion the great painting of Munkacsy, “ Christ before Pilate.” Whether this 
new way of advertising (for such it will be regarded, whatever the inten- 
tion) will be to stimulate other great merchants to open art rooms, as they 
have already opened reception rooms, — and what will be the effect upon 
the art world, remains to be seen. Some will protest against this obtrusion 
of trade into departments foreign and superior to itself, as naturally tending 
to reduce them in fact, or by association, to its own level. But when the tide 
rolls in, it is useless to try to stay it by a shout or a growl. Besides, if a man 
of Mr. Wanamaker’s high standing wishes to give the poor and rich, high and 
low, a chance to see one of the most remarkable pictures of our time, who 
should object? 

Three years ago this painting was on exhibition in Berlin, and it was my 
good fortune to give to it considerable attention and study, not as an artist, 
but as a lover of art. In my notes written at that time, I find the following 
entry: “It is a very large picture, covering one side of a large room. 
Pilate sits on the judgment seat, dressed in a white robe trimmed with red, 
his left hand slightly lifted, and his fingers spread, indicating meditation, 
while his eyes are open toward Christ. The thought in his mind evidently 
is, ‘What shall I do with Jesus?’ The face of Pilate is of the well-known 
Roman type, with the strong features of one who would issue any sentence. 
On his left sit two Jews anxiously awaiting his decision, while on his right 
stands one who is a leading member of the Sanhedrin, urging the condem- 
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nation of Jesus. Near him are others with strong Jewish faces, all intensely 
interested in the issue of their appeal to Pilate against Christ. 

“Not far away, leaning against the wall, is a woman holding in her arms a 
young child. Her face is regular and attractive, — perhaps almost beautiful, 
—slightly revealing a touch of sadness, although she evidently does not 
comprehend the full meaning of what is going on around her. Contrasted 
with the turbulent crowd who have come together in the judgment hall at 
that early morning hour, she is the representative of sympathy and good 
will toward the prisoner. The child in her arms is the innocent one — 
of innocence yet untried by temptation. Why the artist has introduced these 
characters into a picture which, essentially, holds much more of the tragic 
than of the peaceful, it is not easy to explain. Their introduction renders it 
historically unfaithful ; but we can allow the play of imagination, providing 
it represents a great truth, and doubtless women and children would have 
been more faithfully represented at the trial by this mother and child than 
in any other way. Just behind Christ a rough man with both hands lifted 
high, and with open mouth, is evidently crying out, ‘Crucify Him!’ 
‘Crucify Him!’ Among the crowd a little further back, is one who, 
looking over the multitude, points the forefinger toward Christ, as if say- 
ing, ‘That is He.’ 

“Christ himself faces Pilate, and on his right is a Roman soldier, while qn 
his left is the maddened throng. Outside, the blue and starry sky is begin- 
ning to grow pale with the first streaks of the early dawn. 

“The Wonderful Prisoner is simply clothed in a white robe. His hands 
are tied together at the wrists, and his feet are naked. His form is erect, 
with the bearing and aspect of an innocent man. ‘The shape of the face is 
striking. It is rather long, with a sharp nose, a kindly mouth, with the lips 
parting just a little, and a chin which will not be called strong. His brow 
indicates a well-balanced and broad and imaginative mind, rather than a 
peculiarly great one. His hair and beard are lightly tinged with red, and 
his complexion is light. His hair falls down upon his shoulders, and is 
thrown back from his brown and clear-cut face. His eyes are upon Pilate, 


not in rebuke, but in pity. The whole scene is intensely realistic, but the 


face of Christ does not seem to be remarkable or adequate to so great a 
character. It would suit the prophet of the wilderness better than the Son 
of David. It is not Jewish of the prevailing type, but that is nothing against 


it. The fault to be found with it is, that it resembles the face of a fanatic 
rather than that of the profoundest and most evenly balanced of moral and 
religious teachers who ever lived among men. In his expression there is a 
touch of defiance, although the supremacy of innocence and the conscious- 
ness of a great mission are forcibly represented. In his face is a light which 
cannot be found in any of the others, a spiritual radiance which comes 
from within even more than from without.” 
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No one can go away from the painting without feeling that Pilate and 
the rest are on trial, and not he who with bound hands stands in the pres- 
ence of his accusers and unreasoning enemies. 

Joun G. TAyLor. 
> 

THE CONCEPTION OF THE INFINITE, by Geo. S. Fullerton, A.M., B.D., is a 
metaphysical work which will command the respect of its readers, though 
it settle not the point it discusses. Its “ Infinite,” Sir William Hamilton 
would probably pronounce to be only the ¢udefinite, which is all we can 
make it out to be. The never-ceasing continuance of a motion is 
surely only the indefinite. This is easily conceivable ; but it is not the 
conception of the infinite. Yet we do not think that the infinite logi- 
cally transcends the power of conception, else we should have no mean- 
ing in using this very common word; and it had better be disused alto- 
gether. That cannot be, simply because it is pregnant with thought, and a 
clear, definite thought in constant recurrence. It is the logical counterpart 
of the word “finite ”’ ; and as logical counterparts are conceivable and intelligi- 
ble only together in comparison and contrast, so finite is without meaning 
except as mentally contrasted with infinite, and by that contrast is made 
clear ; so the word, “infinite,” is equally clear and intelligible by mental con- 
trast with “ finite.” Without this comparison both are equally unintelligible, 
and with it they are equally intelligible. Each is the logical opposite of 
the other, and as such logically comprehensible. We know what power is: 
and a power which can do all things that do not involve a contradiction is 
as clear as the negative or finite, —a power which cannot do this. The 
one is positive and infinite, the other primitive and finite. 

7 

Heart’s Own VERSES, by Edward R. Champlin, from the house of 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, are well described by the title. The 
verses are simple and natural, and the sentiment they convey is pure, and 
not always without pathos. We-should be glad to know that the book was 
having a wide circulation. 

bak 

WE are pleased to mention the receipt of the Christian Metaphysician, a 
new magazine in the interest of mental healing, one of the very best of the 
kind — for whose success we can reasonably wish. 


* * 
* 


Ir is seldom that the anniversary of a town or city is commemorated by 
the issue of so large and valuable and so attractive and convenient a work 
as the one entitled “The Providence Plantations.” The history of these 
—even to a recent time — is unique among the American States, as that of 


' The Providence Plantations for Two Hundred and Fifty Years. Illustrated. By Welcome Arnold 
Greene, Providence, R.I. ; J. A. & R. A. Reid, Publishers. Cloth, 4to; pp. 470. 
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the latter is among the nations. The literary work was done chiefly by W. 
C. Greene, who was assisted by many other writers. They have treated 
comprehensively and—for most readers — amply, not only the city of 
Providence, but many other towns having close relations with it in the pres- 
ent or the past,—including some as far away as Newport and Westerly at 
the south, and Woonsocket on the north. The number of views, portraits, 
maps, diagrams, etc., is very large. 
 * 

A LARGE number of American readers should be interested in the history 
of the Normans, since in their veins runs a rill which, in some degree, had 
its source in Normandy in times antedating William the Conqueror. In 
her history of this people,’ Miss Jewett has treated an important as well as 
an interesting subject in a sprightly and in a worthy manner. In their own 
land they are brought to our view in the persons of the first seven dukes, 
the successive rulers of Normandy, who were “typical of their time and 
representative of the various types of the national character.” The author 
regards these Normans as the foremost people of their day, “the most 
thoroughly alive, and quickest to see where advances might be made.” This 
is observed to be true in regard to their methods and skill in government, 
and in the extension of their power and their national growth. It is shown 
in their very striking and original architecture, which has had so wide’ an 
influence, and whose beauties are constantly reproduced in modern struc- 
tures. The same eminence is perceived in the social field ; for it is admit- 
ted that this people were gifted with sentiment and with good taste, 
together with intellectual cleverness. Yet as with others there is a dark 
side to the picture, — failures in point of noble action, and misfortunes that 
involved much privation. These were owing, as usual, to a blindness to 
the inevitable results of certain courses, and the accompanying unwilling- 
ness to listen to their best teachers. In order that we may understand the 
old Norman beauty and grace, their manly strength, courage, and courtesy, 
the author would have us go now to the shores of Norway, where in the 
country of the saga-men and the rough sea-kings, beside the steep-shored 
harbors of the viking dragon-ships, linger still the constantly repeated types 
of our earlier ancestry, and where the flower of the sagas blooms as fair as 
ever. ‘This is a rather romantic view of the subject, but in a certain sense, 
it is probably a true one. 


' The Story of the Normans, by Sarah Orne Jewett. New York and London. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1887. Cloth, r2mo.; pp. 373, $1-50. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
HISTORY OF BREAD-MAKING. 
By WM. H. RHODES. 


THE origin of bread-making is wrapped in the obscurity which envelops 
most of the initial history of civilization, especially concerning its domestic 
affairs. ‘These are considered as of the least dignity and public interest. 
The masculine gender, too, has always disdained to pay any respect to the 
concerns of his female domestics ; and no improvement in their methods 
would be deemed worthy of remark. These improvements therefore could 
be chronicled incidentally only, by their necessary connection with history, 
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or be found registered in the monumental forms which they have left behind 
them. ‘These, however, are few. Yet they are enough to shed quite a 
clear light far back into the history of bread-making. 

In some of the lake dwellings bread has been found well charred with 
the fire which consumed the dwelling, and preserved the better by being 
thus charred. Also on Lake Constance, in the vicinity of the lacustrian 
villages, a pre-historic granary has been discovered containing hundreds of 
bushels of wheat and barley, which indicates that the baking process was 
prevalent among them. 

We do not find any proximately civilized people who are utterly ignorant 
of the art of baking or roasting meats and cereals. This is one of the 
initial domestic achievements of those who have learned the use of fire, 
which speedily suggests, by accident or reflection, that it may thus be made 
to minister to the gratification of the palate and appetite. Hence we find 
fire used for this purpose among the lowest of existing savages ; and monu- 
mental evidences of its use among some of the most ancient and primitive 
savages are not wanting. 

The oldest literature we have also makes allusions to baking as if it were 
a settled and universal practice among the people. The “baker” seems 
as familiar as the “butler” in the story of Joseph and Pharaoh. Still 
earlier Abraham is described as giving instructions to Sarah to “ make ready 
quickly three measures of fine meal, knead it and bake cakes upon the 
hearth.” So, in Sodom, Lot entertained the angels with “a feast, and did 
bake unleavened bread, and they did eat.” 

Unleavened bread would be the first form in which it was baked. The 
simple must precede the complex. How long this was used before the 
process of leavening was discovered we cannot tell. It may have been, 
and not improbably was, ages on ages that unleavened bread was the highest 
attainment in the art of baking cereals. This was the bread which Abraham 
furnished to the “ Lord ”’ and the two “men” with him; and this was the 
kind of bread with which these two men under the designation of angels 
were fed by Lot in Sodom. This was the “angel’s food” in those days, 
and, with the kid, formed Abraham’s feast for the Lord himself. It has 
been suggested that since it is said that Lot made unleavened bread he 
must have been acquainted with leavened bread. That argument holds 
good for the writer of the narrative, not for Lot. The writer lived later 
than the alleged time of Lot ; how much later is not yet definitely settled — 
probably several hundred years. Bread made hastily would have to be 
unleavened, — and so the writer intends to explain. 

It is probably true that unleavened bread was all that the posterity of 
Abraham ever tasted before their sojourn in Egypt. The bread of wander- 
ing tribes has nearly always been unleavened. It is so generally to this day 
among the Bedouins of the Arabian Peninsula. They carry with them 
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meal and water, and when they stop take their meal and mix it with water 
into a dough, kindle a fire, and bury*their thin cake in the ashes to bake. 

It was partly, no doubt, from the feeling of conservatism in favor of this 
more primitive practice that unleavened bread only was allowed at the 
most sacred feast of the Jewish nation, as well as from its symbolic signifi- 
cance. This had no doubt a large influence on the general practice and 
habit ; so that probably most of the bread made by them till a late period 
of their history was unleavened. The general use of leaven in Egypt 
would by reaction operate to the same effect. 

In the days of unleavened bread, when men were too low in the stage of 
development to know how to raise their bread, their skill and facilities and 
implements for grinding their flour or-barley meal would be very crude and 
imperfect. Hence the earliest bread of which we have any historic knowl- 
edge was not only unleavened, but unground. The grains of wheat and 
barley were only crushed, so as to be made softer and more pervious to the 
action of water and heat, and so adhere together in the form of a cake. 
The bread discovered in the lake dwellings was of this kind. They had no 
millstones. They only brayed and bruised the kernels of the grain till the 
starch in it)-was set in some degree free. When, after the long lapse of an 
untold period, millstones came into use, they had to be operated wholly by 
hand, and by the weak hands of women. Even then, therefore, the grind- 
ing must have been very poor and coarse compared with that of our modern 
flour. ‘This would be especially so in poor families, where implements would 
be inferior and the labor scant. In the wealthier families there could be 
procured something which was relatively “fine flour,” which doubtless 
would be far coarser than the coarsest flour of our time. 

Egypt is the country where we have the earliest evidence of the making 
of leavened bread ; but we have no intimation of the method or occasion of 
its origin among them. To themselves it was probably unknown, lost in 
the very early and pre-lettered period of their domestic life. There are 
two general classes of leaven which have been used both in ancient and 
modern times. One is sour dough; the other is yeast from some other 
fermented substance. A bit of dough left over, especially if quite moist, 
would sour and ferment; and if this were mixed with a new batch, as it 
would naturally be, from economic motives, it would leaven all the new lot. 
Thus the making of leavened bread might come naturally and accidentally 
at an early period in the history of bread-making. This is the leaven 
which is now almost exclusively used by the bakers of Paris in making 
bread ; as in this country, pancakes, after the first batch, are usually leavened 
in this way. 

The other kind of leaven in its use with bread is more artificial, and 
would necessarily come later. The fermentation of grapes (and other 
fruits) would be early discovered in the warm countries where they 
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flourish, and hence wine is among the earliest known product there. From 
the natural fermentation they would digtover that the yeast thence generated 
would hasten fermentation in connection with other batches of grapes ; and 
thus the process of making artificial wine was inaugurated. It was quite a 
step, yet natural and easy, to proceed from this to the use of yeast in 
making leavened bread. But having already observed that fermenting 
dough is a yeast-forming process, the suggestion was readily made that the 
application of yeast would answer the purpose of sour dough, and more 
speedily. 

Thus from very early times, from the very dawn of civilization, we have 
seen these two methods of leavening bread in operation. For thousands of 
years there was neither addition nor change in these methods. Improve- 
ment was never once thought of. ‘These, it was supposed, were to be the 
processes to the end of time. When they could not thus have their bread 
leavened they could bake it unleavened ; and to eat this, and have plenty 
of it, was never deemed any hardship. 

Conservatism is nowhere more conspicuous than in bread-making. 
Women are everywhere more conservative than men; and they have been 
the domestic bread-makers of the world. From this conservatism, as well 
as from poverty of thought and resources, the crudest kind of bread made in 
primeval times is still made and eaten extensively in various portions of the 
civilized world. In the rural districts of Sweden the people’s bread .is rye 
cakes, made only twice a year, and almost as hard as stone. Similar cakes, 
made of barley and oats, were the common staple of food in Scotland within 
a hundred years ; and oat cakes still have a place in the diet of many of the 
common people there, and in the northern counties of England, nowadays 
usually leavened, but not always. In the northern portions of the continent 
of Europe, especially Russia, hard unleavened bread is the rule, not the 
exception. Speaking of the various cereals and non-cereals from which 
bread is made, a great authority has said: “ Excepting rye, none of these 
substances is used for making vesiculated or fermented bread.’”’ That must 
be a “slip of the pen.” In our youth we have seen “ oaten cakes” scores 
of times made of leaven, and never saw them made any other way. This 
is the common method of making “ haver bread” in Yorkshire, which was 
baked on a “ back stone,” a kind of thin, smooth soapstone over a furnace, 
on which stone was spread the thin leaven oat-meal batter, much as we 
here bake our buckwheat cakes ; only that the haver bread cake was a little 
thinner, and oval in form, and from eighteen to twenty-four inches long and 
twelve or fourteen inches wide, one only being baked at a time. 

In America, unless otherwise indicated, we always mean by bread wheat 
flour made into dough and then leavened and baked. We generally use 


- some specific adjective to designate any other kind of bread, so completely 
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from common use has this form of bread monopolized the name ; and it is 
chiefly in this light that we have used the term in this article. 

There are several advantages in leavening bread. It is more pleasing to 
the eye. No unleavened cake or loaf can compare in beauty with one that 
is nicely leavened and baked. This is a great recommendation. Beauty, 
even among savages, is always a prime requisite, for which they readily 
sacrifice more solid and substantial comforts. This alone would win for it 
general acceptance so far as there is time or means for its indulgence. 

Another advantage is its greater agreeableness to the teeth and palate. 
It may be hard and it may be sour. But neither of these is the ideal leaven 
bread ; amd it can have, and usually has, an agreeableness which never 
belongs to unleavened bread. This more than pays for the trouble and 
expense to those who can afford it ; and from long habits with the common 
people of this country and with many in Europe it has come to be con- 
sidered one of the necessaries, not luxuries, of life. 

But its greatest advantage is the least obvious and the latest to be dis- 
covered and appreciated, — its superior digestibility. This arises from its 
vesicular form, as it is honeycombed by the gas and vapors generated by 
the fermenting and baking processes. The two great products of fermenta- 
tion are alcohol and carbonic acid gas. The heat in the process of baking 
vaporizes the alcohol and distils away both it and the gas. In their way 
out through the pores of the baking dough they find obstruction from the 
adhesive tenacity of the gluten, which is one of the constituents of the 
flour ; and by pushing against these obstructions they expand the dough in 
every direction. ‘This expansion for the most part remains, because the 
thin walls of gluten through which the gas and vapor pass remain firm, 
ang stiffen as the bread cools. While it is quite fresh, the gluten is yet soft 
and pulpy, and so when masticated it solidifies into a heavy gummy mass 
in the mouth, impervious to the saliva and the gastric juice, when its 
digestion will be very difficult and slow. 

After the bread has been baked twelve to twenty-four hours the cell 
walls become hard and firm, and they are only partially broken down in 
mastication, so that the saliva and the gastric juice can readily penetrate it 
all through, and soon reduce it in the stomach to chyme. Here, then, is 
the great advantage of leavened bread, its vesicular character, presenting the 
largest possible and the most freely accessible surface to the saliva and 
gastric juice. Whatever will effect this most healthfully, speedily, an’ 
cheaply is the great desideratum of modern times in making bread. 

The ordinary methods of raising bread are very tedious from the length 
of time and, particularity of circumstance and temperature required, and 
the result is therefore quite uncertain, though probable. Then the process 
involves a vast waste of the most precious product of the earth. This 
waste consists in destroying, putrifying, aad turning into carbonic acid gas 
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and wasted alcohol from six to ten per cent of the flour used in making 
bread. As a faint indication of this waste we may mention that it has been 
estimated that more than three hundred thousand gallons of alcohol are 
annually evaporated from the bread ovens of London alone ; and costly 
attempts have been made to collect and utilize this, but in vain. 

To escape these objectionable features attaching to ordinary bread-rais- 
ing, chemists have resorted to various powders. We have all been long 
familiar with saleratus and sour milk, and the jaundiced biscuit which they 
often gave us: and we have often prayed for some further advance in panary 
science ; and we approved the discretion of our housewives who steadily 
refrained from using this modern discovery whenever they had time to 
leaven their bread by the old methods. 

Bi-carbonate of soda has also been used with sour milk in the place of 
saleratus ; but it has not been a conspicuous success, because the proper 
adjustment of the acid and alkali is very difficult and seldom attained. _ Bi- 
carbonate of soda with cream of tartar is another of these attempted substi- 
tutes of fermenting leaven; but eminent physicians have pronounced its 
use injurious to the alimentary organs. Among the more recent and best 
advertised invention was that of the “ aérated bread,” the merit of which is 
due to Mr. Dauglish of London. He prepared carbonic acid gas independ- 
ently, and then injected it into the dough, so that its expansion and escape 
through the dough in the process of baking raised the bread. This method 
was admirable in design ; but it is possible only by means of a costly appa- 
ratus which only large bakeries could afford, and even to them it was too 
costly to make it pay so as to bring it into general use. The use of alum 
in connection with bread-making was first mentioned in 1874. The use of 
this substance alone may properly be considered as an adulteration, because 
— without going into the question of the deleterious effects which it may 
produce upon the human system — it permits of the use of poor or damaged 
flour in the preparation of a bread which would apparently be otherwise 
perfect. Baking-powders made with desiccated ammonia, alum, and bi- 
carbonate of soda, will leave an alumina hydrate in the bread, and a differ- 
ence of opinion exists among authorities whether bread made from such a 
baking-powder can be wholesome. All the modern inventions so far, for 
superseding the use of fermented leavens in making bread, may therefore 
be pronounced failures. ‘They have but poorly attained the end they seek ; 


besides, whatever their success otherwise, the only gain they even attempt 
to secure is an increased economy of time and trouble, and the saving of 
the loss caused by fermentation. ‘This would indeed be a great step for- 
ward were it really achieved. Now if we could find a powder, or combina- 
tion of powders, which should not only accomplish this fully and to uni- 
versal satisfaction, but also supply the valuable constituents to the flour 
which are taken from it by our modern refinements in bolting it, we should 
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have here a great and precious benefaction for mankind. There is a baking- 
powder coming into extensive fame and use which seems to possess these 
excellencies. 

It is conceded on all hands that our modern fine flour is deficient in the 
properties which go to make bone and cartilage and teeth, and also brain 
and nerve, and that these properties are disproportionately carried off with 
the bran in bolting. As people will have the fine flour because of the look 
and taste, the phosphates carried away with the bran must, if possible, be 
restored by some other method. This is designed to be done in these 
baking-powders. By elaborate chemical processes phosphoric acid is pro- 
duced, and then for convenience it is mixed with a dry farinaceous sub- 
stance or powder. This powder is then mixed with bi-carbonate of soda, 
forming a baking-powder; and the combination generates carbonic acid 
gas, which raises the dough in its effort to escape. This is a very intelli- 
gible theory, and is thoroughly scientific. It has already had a growing and 
extending trial of some twenty or more years. Its originator, E. N. Hors- 
ford, formerly a professor of chemistry at Harvard College, has devoted a 
large portion of a long life to its perfection, having also the co-operation of 
other distinguished chemists. 

Professor Charles A. Doremus, Adjunct Professor of Chemistry and Toxi- 
cology in Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York, says: “The natu- 
ral phosphates removed from the grain in the process of bolting the flour, 
are by Horsford’s method restored through the baking-powder. While the 
residues which all baking-powders leave, except those which consist of salts 
which volatilize completely under the heat of the baking-oven, are of a 
nature which makes it a matter of doubt whether they should be introduced 
into the system. In the case of the phosphatic powders the residue is of 
positive value, and is not foreign to the flour, but composed of the same 
salts, practically, which form the ash of the cereal grains. 

“Tt is a serious problem for the physiological chemist to discover the best 
method of supplying the human system, especially an exhausted one, with 
the requisite amount of phosphatic food for the organism to remain in 
health. The phosphatic salts are never wanting in the most nourishing 
varieties of food, whether vegetable or animal. They are closely allied to 
all the vital functions, are constantly being eliminated from the body, and 
must be replaced by a fresh supply. The testimony of thousands goes to 
show that under the prevalent conditions and habits of American life, there 
are few who are not greatly benefited when they partake of these same 
phosphates as restorative agents. The sales of phosphatic preparations for 
medicinal use, or as mild tonics, have assumed enormous proportions. 

“Elaborate experiments on the effect of the residue left by cream of tartar 
and other baking-powders, on gastric digestion, showed that the digestion 
of albumen by gastric juice was greatly retarded by the residue which would 
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be left in biscuit made by cream of tartar baking-powders. Besides retard- 
ing the digestion of albumen, it was observed that the tartrate residue ren- 
dered the mass liable to fermentative changes. 

“That the phosphates can have any detrimental influence on either gastric 
or intestinal digestion is improbable, since the juices of the digestive organs 
contain these salts in relatively large proportions. From what has been 
said, it should be apparent that while there are many baking-powder mix- 
tures of quite dissimilar composition, yet they have essentially but one 
office, — that of raising bread. Their action may take place at the time of 
kneading or subsequently. They may possess some advantage in regard to 
cost or of the quantity to be used, and in the residue —if there is any — 
being small or less injurious than some other ; but in all cases save one, the 
element of adding a nutritive character to the bread is entirely lacking. 

“Unless a phosphate form one of the ingredients of a baking-powder, 
there is no residue left of nutritive value. 

“We are in the position to-day to select from among many of approxi- 
mately equal value in other respects, a powder which shall, through the 
foresight of one versed in science, surpass all competitors in possessing the 
additional quality of restoring or adding to the flour nutritive elements.” 

The public will be interested to know, at home and abroad, that the 
result so impressed Baron Liebig, the most distinguished food chemist of 
his time, that he wrote to its inventor and elaborator as follows : —- 

“T have, through a great series of experiment, satisfied myself of the 
purity and excellence of your preparation. The bread has no acid, is easily 
digested, and of the best taste. Aside from the conveniences this invalu- 
able idea of yours has proved, I consider this invention as one of the most 
useful gifts which science has made to mankind. It is certain that the 
nutritive value of the flour will be increased ten per cent by your invention, 
and the result is precisely the same as if the fertility of our wheat-fields had 
been increased by that amount. What a wonderful result is this!” 


Wonderful indeed, and blessed is the accomplishment of such a result. 
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Tue excellent work published last year by the enterprising house of J. A. 
and R. A. Reid, of Providence, R.I., ‘‘The Providence Plantations,” is 
stated to have already had a sale of 10,000 copies. By the courtesy of the 
Messrs. Reid, we have been able to increase the illustrations of our April 
number by the use of several fine cuts used for this work. 

THE Photographic Studio of H. G. Morton, 75 Westminster St., Provi- 
dence, has a well-deserved reputation for producing first-class work at rea- 
sonable prices. Any of our readers, whether in want of anything in his line 
or not, will do well to call on Mr. Morton and examine the fine collection 
of pictures with which his rooms are filled. 


Tuos. S. Hammonp has an elegant line of stationery, especially blank 
books. Good, durable blank books are a rarity in the present rush for 
cheapness, but Mr. Hammmond has combined durability and cheapness ; 
and no one will be disappointed who expects a good article for a reasona- 
ble price, if bought at 39 Weybosset St. 

Dr. Frank W. SHATTUCK, 357 Westminster St., Providence, is using the 
Boston Vegetable Aneesthetic in extracting teeth, and is earning the highest 
encomiums from those who seek relief from painful teeth. He also makes 
sets which he warrants to please, and at very reasonable prices. 

Tue Bigelow Printing Company, 45 Eddy St., Providence, is prepared to 
fill orders for job printing at very reasonable prices. 

To put this magazine on a permanent and substantial basis, it has been 
decided to organize an incorporated company, and thus furnish means for 
co-operation by persons desiring to interest themselves in this great work 
of collecting and presenting in popular form the vast amount of hitherto 
unwritten New England history. We wish to emphasize the following 
facts: 1. New England, more than any other part of this great country, 
is especially rich in historical material. 2. Only a small portion of that 
history has been as yet treated. 3. Facts are really stranger than fiction, 
and history can be made as fascinating to the reader as romance, without 
detracting from literary and historic considerations. 4. This magazine is 
the first to definitely set forth these views, and the first and only one de- 
voted to this noble work. 5. These studies, presenting facts and princi- 
ples correctly, are valuable, and, indeed, necessary to the development of 
a right national and patriotic sentiment alike in the native youth and the 
multitudes which pour into our country from the old world. 6. This work 
should be substantially encouraged by all thoughtful people. It has only 
just begun, and can be made far more effective through the direct co-opera- 
tion of a few progressive and able persons. 7. This is one of the few 
objects combining the very highest type of philanthropy with a good finan- 
cial return. 8. That all persons interested will confer a favor, and, we 
trust, will not be disappointed, by corresponding with the publisher of this 
magazine in regard to these points. 
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** The contents are exceedingly timely and readable, the articles being from good 
writers, and the subjects well chosen.”— THE ToLtepO WEEKLY BLADE. 
Comparing THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE with others, THE JouRNAL 


OF EDUCATION (Boston) says: ‘‘It has an historical value second to none in this 
country.” 


The New England Magazine, 


A POPULAR ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


HIS Magazine enjoys a liberal patronage from those who take a lively interest in 

the historical, biographical, educational, and industrial interests of the six New 
England States. It is the aim of the publishers constantly to broaden its scope, so 
that it will be of value, not only to every New Englander, whether resident or other- 
wise, but to every person who takes an interest in the history of the United States. 
Articles relating to 


NEW ENCLAND IN THE CIVIL WAR 


will be published in nearly every number of the coming volume. 


EARLY NEW ENGLAND HISTORY, 


including sketches of life in colonial times, will be accurately portrayed by those 
who have had the rare opportunity of gaining access to many old and valued docu- 
ments relating to the early days. Many of the articles will be illustrated by engravings 
made especially for the NEw ENGLAND MaGaAzIne, and cannot fail to add interest and 
value to its pages. 


“NEW ENGLAND COLLEGES,” 
will constitute another series of papers of unusual interest. 
“HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF CITIES,” 
“BIOGRAPHIES OF NOTABLE PERSONAGES,” 


AND F 
“NEW ENGLAND INDUSTRIES” 


are the titles of series of papers that will appear from time to time. 


CoMPLETE STorIEs, written by authors of acknowledged merit will appear in each 
issue. 

Under the headings, ‘‘ Epiror’s Tass,” ‘‘ HistoricAL REcorD,” ‘‘ NECROLOGY,” 
‘*EpucaTION,” ‘‘HisToRY AND GENEALOGY,” ‘‘ NOTES AND QUERIES,” ‘ TOPICAL 
INDEX TO CURRENT MAGAZINE LITERATURE,” will be found matter of interest to 
every wide-awake reader. 

The Boston Herald, in a late issue, says of the Magazine: ‘The editorial work in 
this Magazine is admirably done, and it is hardly a surprise to learn that it is rapidly 
increasing in circulation in all parfs of New England. If maintained at its present 
standard, it will deserve its popularity.” 

The Salem Register pronounces it ‘‘an excellent magazine, beautifully printed, 
charmingly illustrated, and filled with attractive articles.” 

The Milwaukee Yournal thinks, ‘It is a treasury of information to libraries and 
historical societies in all parts of the Union.” 

The opinion of the Boston Daily Advertiser that ‘‘ The articles are varied, carefully 
prepared, and full of interest,” is worthy of regard; and the Brooklyn Daily Times 
considers that ‘‘ Its ability and breadth of interest entitle it to a continent of readers.’ 


TeRMs: $3.00 a year in advance, postage prepaid; single numbers, 25 cents. News- 
dealers and Postmasters will receive subsc riptions, or subscribers may remit to us in 
post-office or express money orders, or bank checks, drafts, or registered letters. Money 
in letters is at sender’s risk. 

Four volumes (24 numbers) are now completed, and the fifth volume begins 
with the number for November, 1886. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 

















